Motes of Recent Exposition 


: “difficult ately” for some of us, all.” He Foliches _ ekg Ae has, four id 
r many of us, to receive a message from 
Wet must get over that. We are 
The Swarthmore Lecture is a | 
u The lecturer for 1917 was 
iL, am ire enoy” He lectured on | 
ut Visitation (Headley; 1s.net). He 


powerf aly,9 on an STESDE theme. We 


ae certainly, 
1 has siomplished whatever be 
ccomplishment. It has shown 


criticism, ted in rejection shee the Cross. 
there any historical situation so amazing? 


EBOY i is a critic. He hae read freely in It is easy for us to condemn the Jews. I 
itudinous literature of ‘Apocalyptic’ of | better to consider them. . The prophecies and tl 
“day. He has read sympathetically. It is ‘ fife 
q ee that he. will look for the | kind of Messiah. It is true, they had the 
The | great prophecy of the Suffering Servant. 
is that he uches the subject at | prophecy is to us highly illuminating, and Jesus 


No 12,—SEPTEMBER 1917. he 


err 5 a es aa prone cc Be ps 
fs tts ; 


took it as the clue to His mission. 
did not receive the Suffering Servant as messianic. 
_ And when He came, and they fulfilled the prophecy 
by making a Sufferer of Him, it never occurred to 
= them that there was any connexion between them. 
= It did not occur even to His disciples. It was 
ee _ only when He was declared to be the Son of God 
‘they understood. And they alone understood 
because they alone clung to His memory through 
= personal affection. We may wonder that the Jews 
did not all love the Highest when they saw Him. 
Re need not wonder that they did not recognize 
- the Messiah. \ 


> 


s Will we recognize Him when He comes again? 
Be Not. if we do not look for His coming. The 
"greater number do not any longer look for His 
4 coming. They say He has come already. 
always coming. 
2 occurs to us, in every step in life we are led to 
i i. take. We have only to open our eyes to see Him 
= come. , : 
* In. the rainy gloom of July- nights on the 


~ comes, ever comes. 
In sorrow after sorrow it is His steps that 
press upon my heart. 


Is that the Second Advent? It is not the 
Second Advent of the Synoptists or St. Paul. But 
‘it i is said to be the Second Advent of St. John. 
Mr. Litrrezoy quotes from Dr. Edwin Abbott. 
That great mystic, called St. John, says Dr. 
Abbott, ‘seems to be impatient of materialistic 
_ details—and especially. of any that bordered on 
: ‘the theatrical—about the Lord’s coming in a 
= conquering, or royal, or imperial character ; -pre- 
_ ferring to think of Him as entering into the heart 
_ of each believer, as into a friendly guest-chamber, 
so that the friend shall sup with Him and He with 
the friend.’ 


Mr. LiTTLEBoy is as ready as Dr. Abbott to 
distinguish between one evangelist and another. 


_ But the Jews: 


| pretation does not meet it. 


with power by the resurrection from the dead that — 


_ whether it is ‘critical’ or not, is certainly Darwi1 


by the slow and methodical process of év. 


He.is 
He comes in every event that 


thundering chariot of clouds He comes, 


‘history. His example is China; and China 


That i is anes nenayer 
It is true for St. John, But it does | 
the promise. of His coming. ‘There is o 
especially which is prominent » the pr 


makes the Coming to be by ae steps ands 
But the Coming is to be with catastrophe. 


Darwin has dismissed it; and the modern 


Mr. Litriesoy is himself a Darwinian. He 
the repugnance. He feels that it is not God’ 
to intervene in the affairs of men, that He 


and that it is something like a fool’s hope 
for His hand in the unexpected and cunparall 
event. or 
But there is the promise. It is not to 
He takes his feeling to t: 
it true, he asks, that there are no new de 
in God’s leading of men? Does He nev 
vene to vary the-even working of evolut 


forces P 


aside so easily. 


& 


The evolutionist’ himself admits some 
intervention even in material things. ‘An « 
to whom I am indebted for several rema 
illustrations of this phenomenon, writes: “Th 


only ace ee by infinitesimal gradations, 
sometimes at least. by distinct steps, sa 
and others small. ee 


i 


‘Mr.. Lirrtesoy finds such intervention in. 


better example now than when he delivered 
lecture. He might have chosen Russia. 


ae 


But he has another historical example, a 


he Te fas ns in China or 

first advent of Christ was such an 
That advent introduced a new 
the, process of human development 


oak of energy, ana ve formation of vastly © 


2 ioe ‘ oe ee eempera 


1e. jee exponents of a new message and 
concept on of life, the powerful and convincing 
hers. ofa fresh word of truth, the champions 
-¢ ‘new moral and social ideals, and the organisers 


: f all, Mr. LitrLezoy takes the example of 


t difficult to see what he is Seine ata Ee 
That is the catastrophe of 


| our day. _ That is the direction in which we are to 
look for the coming of the Son of Man. ~ 


oe 


ment, and there are optimists and pessimists b 2 
The’ Bishop of Oxford has been made a 
And ne ee it i Pe that 


war. 
pessimist by war, 


He has been told so ‘by a ae 
malevolent friend.’ It was given him, he thinks, 
as a tonic for himself. And so, as ‘the be 
sermons “a man peeeagnes are those he preg 


P aeiperey. 


Did we say that Dr. Gore had been made a 
Ah, he was something - of 
a pessimist before it. Even then he was conscious — 
‘how desperately wrong the constitution of society _ 
was.’ He found himself up against great interests, . 
economic—great. interests, with — 


pessimist by the war? 


political, social, 
money and power behind them, and they were all = 


selfishly carried on for the benefit of the few. - 
_ Worse than that, he found that the many, the great — 


multitude of men and women who had everything — 
to gain by opposing these interests, did not oppose : g 
them, or did not oppose them seriously. There 
was discontent in the multitude, but there was 
‘astonishingly little driving power.’ 


if 


Was that enough to make a mana pessimist? a 
Dr. Gore does not think so now. For he goes. 
back in imagination to the Gospels. ‘There you f 
have Our Lord Jesus Christ Who rides out because 
of the word of truth, and meekness, and righteous- 
ness, a great warrior, and He comes up against the 


great interests. That is a sake the thrilling 
interest of the drama, there as it is unfolded in 

~ those Gospels. He comes up against the religious, 
the ecclesiastical interest, the Scribes and Pharisees. 
It is a tremendous claim that He makes upon 
- them, the claim that they who are the authorized 
_ exponents and representatives of the true religion 


in the midst of the people of God, ‘shall be content | 


to be told by one who in their eyes is the merest 
: layman that they are to think over again about 
the real meaning of their religion, over again from 
the very beginning. 
make upon people who stand in that position— 
the professors and officers of the established 
religion.’ 


fk 


He had no success. 


the history of mankind in which the ecclesiastical 
interest, the religious interest, has stood that test 
_and been equal to that claim—has had the grace 
to respond to it by anything that you could call 
a thorough and wholehearted willingness to learn.’ 


= But the ecclesiastical was only one of the 
‘interests that Jesus found Himself up against. 
There was the political interest. The Sadducean 
families were in office in Jerusalem, and they 
commanded a powerful majority in the Jewish 
House of Commons of those days. Their motto 
was, No Change. Whatever you do, do not 


=, For if you do, the Romans may come and take 
‘away our place and nation, ‘I feel it constantly,’ 
_ says the Bishop of Oxford, ‘that it would not be 
- at all difficult to write the leading articles in the 
Daily Sadducee or the Weekly Pharisee.’ 


And then there was the financial interest. 
‘Jerusalem was a place, like Benares of India, 
- which lived wholly on pilgrimages. The pilgrims 
came to make sacrifice and they must buy their 
sacrifices, and to buy them they must change 
their money from the current money into the 


Hebrew money. It was an extraordinarily lucra- 


think that where St. John seems deliberate! 


It is a tremendous claim to . 


common people. heard Him gladly. 


counters with the representatives of the 


lest there be an apes ae the people, a 


“disturb the balance of the delicate political situation.. | 


tive business. ed 
Fourth Gospel is ove in telli 
really cleansed the Temple at he. be 
He ministry rather than at the end of 


cork the synoptic nargiive he corrects it rig ht! 


since then. They asked no mueer i 
made no. concessions... they? — St 


did — ane Him? 


For a time they gave Him He sup) ort of t 
presence. They applauded’ His succes 


They even compelled the interests to. 
warily. ‘Not on the feast day,’ said the 


revolution that was uae asked of them, 
cate of character nea ida ee 


The Bishop of Oxford remembers 
troubled. 


timid . our avi 1 was pitabie 
Bishop of ENS ‘to walk aot the 


is aicthice of ee power in the 
-were suffering most and had most to 
ny change, but whose feelings were 


lower of Jesus into a pessimist. 


en came. the War. It came with new 
eee aa never dicadedi Dr. (GORE 


aew terror. Before the war: ‘there were 


much more than that. When Dr. Gore 
sa ime to think, he found that the war had 
ght ped a collapse, = that on the largest 


ee 


ipreme and unassailable. ‘The whole of our 
ti ns of civilization, the fabric of our 
) national, ae oasonal commercial and 


ou did are so occupied with material 
Je How will a book fare which breaks out 


| the most starting character? 


and > lives with his mother 


oie is.a 


Master of Ciinons. Its title is The Surciv 
of Jesus See 58. net). 


‘It is a book written with art and man’s dev 
‘Systematic theology ?’—that is science. This 


_all the beauty of variety and suggestion. A ‘b 


of divinity?’ This is as ethereal as Ariel: T 
author introduces himself (by the name of Joh 
DEsMonpD) as a possible, and possibly awful, 
heretic, albeit he is now a Canon of the Church 
in the Cathedr: 
Close. se 


and its progress is not slow. There are other 


There is one good friend among the clergy who is __ 


good enough also to approve, and even admir 
urge him on to deeper depths of heterodoxy. Bi 
it is the mother that matters. The introduction 
of the mother is part of the artistic way in 
which theological treatises are written in our 
day. It is artfulness as well as art. For if the 
mother approves,, had we not better hold our 
hand, we who have to make all our the ogy 
acceptable to mothers? : 
The title is puzzling. ‘The Survival of Jesus’ 
It is puzzling to the end. In so artful a book it~ 
is puzzling by its artlessness. For the survival of — 
Jesus means that He did not die and rise again. 
It means, either that He never died, or else that 
if He died He never rose again from the dead. 
Between these two the choice of alternatives is 
meyer in doubt. The puzzling thing is that the : 
choice should be thrown in our face, as it were, 
the moment we take the book in’our hands. | 


Jesus did die. ‘All men are mortal.” That 
is from the manuals of Deductive Logic, an_ 
example of a major premiss in a syllogism. 
“William Smith is a man”; there is a minor 


_ All men are mortal. 
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premiss ; and the conclusion is logically certain, 

, « William Smith will die.”’ 
That is the beginning of the eleventh chapter. 
But the conclusion is not immediately ‘ Jesus is a 
Dr. SKRINE knows 
‘more of the art of writing theologically than that. 


man, therefore Jesus will die.’ 


William Smith is a man. 
*But now... What is this chant that comes 
ringing down the street? 


Vive la—vive la—vive la— 
Vive la compagnie. 


past my door. I stand on the step, and from the 
athlete. striding at the head of his:men with the 


ve r tread of a stag, I catch a salute, which elates me. 


. 
3 


_ down. 


“Vive la 
—Long live the company!” do they sing? Who 


It is a scholar of mine in college days. 


knows if they will live, this company of a hundred 
lithe English lads. 


Next week they will be at a 
_ finishing school on .a Surrey heath or Wiltshire 
_ Next month (or so they fondly anticipate) 
they will be in Flanders. The next month— 
where? Something of them, not they, will be 
_ lying two thousand yards away from a hill-side, 
innocently festooned here and there with patches 
of shrub and stacks of firewood, out of which 


4 Death, that lay in wait there, has opened her 


mouth upon them and swallowed them up quick 


into Hades the Unseen.’ 


So William Smith is here to introduce us to the 
- Descent into Hades. If Jesus ‘descended into 
hell,’ He died, did He not? Surely, He died. 
‘At Weimar in the Goethe house, to which before 
it was nationalised my-uncle Richard was privately 
admitted, the last of the Goethes, the then owner, 
showed him among the relics a pencil-sketch left 
by the poet. A Greek hero in Hades hails a new- 
comer to the Shades, a greater than himself (but 
Iam not clear as to the name of either), with the 


greeting inscribed below, ‘Bist du auch herunter | 
gekommen?” “Art thou also” (one might para- 
phrase), “thou, our great one, become weak as 


7 It is a company of the Dunminster levy swinging - 


heart, the soul of one of f earth’s strong si 


that eee bbe out of Gone left re body wh 
- i Bowie of Hell” must be, put “adie 


‘authorised opinion.’ 


since egal “weak as they. oe 


Yes, Jesus died. But it is with the De 
into Hell that we are to be engaged at pre 
‘Jesus went into Hades the Unseen. We say i 
in our Creed, and of late have been thinking hat 
we ought to unsay it; and since we are afra 
unsay a word which has once been sai 
a formula, we have ‘disarmed he of 


Seed ca 
wens 


childish thing. The New oe “ Prea 
to the spirits in prison” was esc ‘b 


ens 


‘It has been said already in one of these Notes 


of the Descent into Hell. Dr. SkrinE 
covered it. ‘To me,’ he says, ‘it seems of 
inevitable truth. It could not be otherwise. 


remember that we know this when we the slo 
about the Rising); then where was He? ak ; 
“other world,” the timeless spaceless world, Where 3 
eyes could not follow Him; and so we have. ce 
it Hades. What was He asine there? ‘ 
doing as He had ever done; He was being ne : 
Life, making souls to live.’ 


‘Whose souls? ‘He went into the U: 
With whom did He meet there, to whom did 
give life by His converse there? -The men ° 
past, so we all have told ourselves. Ther 
one churchman poet, He is “at large am 
dead,” He “wakes Abraham to rejoice,” 


uls,” at His side 
| His crucifixion “waits on His. 
5 It is a very great company, a multitude 
no man can number. : 
We are. these the whole company whom Jesus* 
Ss in the eee World, are these all whom 


led i ignorance kept shut in the unopened 
ee fate of the Beane ny or the mah 


r or the boy slain in his teens, how is it 
ent from that of the “ thronging band, ” whom 
poet compassionates? _ If it was here, in 

that Jesus brought life to Abraham and 

Y rs of Israel, or to Dymas the robber, will 


“in ae Unseen World Jesus 
In that 


opportunity of time and room, He can touch - 


r issue the arrested life and the spoilt; souls 


ch it é 16h still to be made He can there make 
erfect.’ : 


E A descended into Hell.’ Well, let us agree 
ut that. How gladly do we agree, if we 
But, when He came up again, what 


- SKRINE says He did. 


‘He did really show 


| Himself alive after nats Pasion 
_ phantom: but His: very self.” 


-be competent to fill the panel. 


5 looketh on the heart. 


Tt was” n 
‘All that had | 

in the Galilean prophet who had died on 
Cross, was ‘present in the Upper Room and in 
eS Garden and — on the bases 
vies 


a jury.” Pitiful heavens, a jury! Pwelv 
holders of Ales oe integrity who are su 
from ee counter or oven. — if thes: 


and where and what of the discovery they 
But the ta 


things to discern, aaa what is Jones for a 
Pecans What Lae to be determined is 


secnen | in the apparitions, but thie’ experienc 
the most central spiritual consciousness of aP 


their personality. This juror must investigate” a 


“report on, not the stimulation received by th 


optic nerve of the eyewitness, but the psychi 
stimulus and response to it between the unsee 
Reality and the total personality of the man whic 
is the true incident denoted by the witness wh 
said, “I have seen the Lord.” Now God indee 


touch ; He can count the beat of the pulse’ wh 


Eye 


He can measure the fulness 


is a creature’s aie energising onands de wil 7 
ae its Creator. God can look on the heart; but your 
% juryman, friend,—can he? If he cannot, what 
have I to do with his judgment on what the 
witness really saw and heard? Eye of witness. 
hath not seen nor ear heard the things. which 
belong to our peace, which are the invisible world, | when He was with them in 1 Galilee, the sam. 
and “they which it inherit.” That visitation must | as that with which He went up and, down 
be known not by this and that sense, not by all | good. But it was appearance only. 
el the senses, but by these and that which lies behind | succeed in persuading the disciples that it was 1 

them all, the spirit in the witness which creates the | He succeeded by means of telepathy. The sec 

sensitive flesh to be an organ of knowledge, the | is out. This is the meaning of the whole 00 
©. personal being of a man who can have intercourse Jeet died as we on die. ee rose eR in 


The difficulty is with the body. Dr. SKRINE 
does not deny the resurrection. He denies the 
physical resurrection. The body went as other~ 
bodies go—ashes to ashes, dust to’dust. Yet He 
£ He appeared to the disciples during forty. 
_ How did He appear? Dr. SkrINE even 
“puts. ‘the question in this way: ‘With what body 
did He appear?’ For he holds that He appeared ofeaa them that His resurrection was | 
© the disciples in a bodily form, in such a form | resurrection. That ) was their mistake. 


: neal 
<a 


Tbe G eatitudes. 


By THE Rev. R. H. Cuar.es, M.A., D.Lirt., D.D., F.B.A., Canon OF Westainster, : 


= Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven: Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the 
-earth.’—Mt 5°-5, 


Tue Sermon on the Mount opens with a number 
of beatitudes. How many those are is a subject |. 
of controversy. If we reckon them simply as” 
‘they stand in vwv.*!, there are nine. But it is 
obvious that the last two are duplicates. Thus ; 
in v.10 we have: ‘Blessed are. they that have | intended vv.?!0 to be taken tdgethe Mero 
been persecuted for righteousness’ sake,’ and in | whole, complete in itself, and vv. mat tp 

‘vill; ‘Blessed are ye, when men shall reproach | connected with the section that follows in 
you, ; and persecute you.’ But not only does v.! | second person. 
_ appear to be a duplicate of v.!°, but there are ‘This is the first jalerenees we draw, but b 

reasonable grounds for regarding v.!° as the last | we pursue this subject further, it will be h 
_ of the beatitudes proper, and v.” as the beginning | we briefly contrast the methods of the first 
of a new section. For in v.10 the blessed are | third Evangelists. St. Luke definitely. states 
_ spoken of in the third person—‘ blessed are they,’ | the outset his intention to write a life of ie. yen 


their itccinel 


c ae 
But the See of St. Matthew » 


Only in a limited degree 
pel observe a chronological order, and 
: t collections of the sayings, parables, 


e Baler of time, and groups together 
n¢ parables that were uttered on different 
ns wen addressed to different hearers. If 


- eae by St. Matthew. In the 
th Gospels we have simply a selection 
ord’s” words and discourses, and that an 


eturn now to the beatitudes. 
@- grounds for regarding vv.2!° as a 


1a fresh difficulty. Thess verses include 
itudes. But the number eight is not a 
ee aa any sense -and is without a 


ae that Book, and this Api ber is no 

- there; for it frequently recurs. The 
number of beatitudes is also found in 
sh. Similarly in St. Matthew the number 
sa significant réle. Thus in chap. 23 there 

1 woes pronounced against the religious 

f Judaism—a fact that might suggest that 

, seven potsues in the Sermon on the 


in BS, and seven ene in the Lord’s 
whereas in Lk 9?* there are only five 


‘pe I czillot, the five divisions of Sirach, of 1 Enoch, and 


Three also 
61-18 


See 


ethical work Zhe Sayings of the Fathers. - 
rite number: cf. 5” (three degrees of sin) ; 
aia duties of alms, prayer, and fasting). 


We have | 


chek of 14 ames, 1. e six groups of seven. | ak ‘ 
Bearing these facts i in mind let us now reir ( 


whereas most MSS. and Versions uphold 
present order of vv.¥ 5, one great uncial | 


Bacon of Yale—say that v.®, ‘Blessed a 
meek ; for Hee shall inherit the earth,’ whic 


by most authorities after v.4,and by a po 
minority after v.°. If this is the correct sere, 
of the difficulty, and at first sight it is rather 
attractive, we have then exactly seven beatitudes. 
But the more closely we study this solution of the 
difficulty, the more unsatisfactory it becomes. — 

I will now.put before you briefly certain grounds 
for rejecting Wellhausen’s hypothesis, and the 
solution which I have arrived at from a fresh stud) 
of the passage. First of all the conflicting ordet : 
‘of the verses attested in the two classes of textual 
authorities does naturally, though not necessarily 
point to some interpolation, but that it is not v.' 
that is interpolated but v.‘ I will now een 
evidence. 

as of all v.4 comes in most awkwardly between — 
v.2 and v.5, which are essentially related to each 
other seeing that v.> presupposes v.°. That is, the 
meekness that is commended in v.° presupposes the 
humility that is commended in v.%. Hence we 


3 Hawkins (orae Synopticae, 166 2.) draws attention to the 
fact that each of the two additional petitions contains a 
characteristic Matthean word, yevnO7Tw and 6 movnpds or 
TO Tovnpov. po 


By 


538 


should expect v.* to follow eta ony. In 


5 confirmation of this close connexion between v.5 
and v.? we might quote Mt 11°, where the two ideas 
. are brought together in the same sentence: ‘Take 


my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
_ meek and humble in heart.’ Nowhere else in the 
\ other three Gospels does this combination of these 
two graces occur. In other words, this combination 
_ is peculiar to St. Matthew. 
---Now some of my hearers may reflect, What 
of the Magnificat in St. Luke, in which it is 
13 stated that ‘He hath exalted the humble and 
x meek’?! Here we have an interesting instance 
. i _ in which a corrupt reading established itself in our 
._~ Prayer Book. The reading ‘humble and meek’ 
‘not older than the sixteenth century. It is not font 
ina single Greek MS. nor in any ancient version. 
Laat _ Thus the combination ‘humble and meek’ belongs 
ei< only to the first Gospel. Hence-to read v. 
immediately after v.2 would be thoroughly char- 
acteristic of St. Matthew, and if any verse is to be 
“rejected it is not v.5 but v.4, since it severs two 
_. ideas which are-essentially allied. But this is not 
all. Even if we follow the less strongly attested 
__. text and read v.‘ after v.°, this will not be sufficient. 
For v.4, ‘Blessed are they that mourn; for they 
shall be comforted,’ is different-in form from the 
rest of the beatitudes in St. Matthew. In St. 
ie: Matthew each class that is blessed is carefully 
_ defined, so that it is at once recognized as worthy 
_ to be blessed—the poor in spirit, the meek, those 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, those 
_ that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. But 
there is no such definiteness in the words: ‘ Blessed 
‘are they that mourn.’ The class of mourners-here 
2 would, if this beatitude came from St. Matthew’s 
hand, have been as carefully defined as are the 
3 - other classes in the rest of the beatitudes. For 
these mourners do not include individuals or 


knaveries, or the miscarriage of their treacherous 
deceits. . Hence since the MSS. show that the text 
is here somewhat doubtful, since, further, the very 
diction and form are against the genuineness of 
the beatitude relating to the mourners, and in 


* Humble and meek is not found in any of the great 
English Versions: it is not found in Henry vitt.’s Goodly 
Primer of 1535, but it appears in Edward v1.’s first Prayer 
Book in 1549, and in every successive edition of his work. 
____ The true reading of course is ‘the humble.’ 
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favour of that relate? to. the: Sriaels 


‘spirit (that is the humble); for theirs 


‘they shall inherit the earth.’ 


kingdom of heaven; of the second—not th 
do possess the earth, but that at some future 


nations mourning over the wreck of their baffled 


oe. 


good reason conclude that the second 
here originated in a gloss which was writt 
scribe in the.margin and incorporated by « a lat 
scribe in the text. ie 

It may have’ been Bae ah one o 


ine cases out of four in St. Lake and it 3 
to the reader to interpret them ina spiritual s 
eh ied are ye poor; for yours is the kingd 


shall be filled’: ‘blessed are ye that wee : 
for ye shall er. 3 poss 


ally : seven  pontdbudes and that v.4 is 
the thought is very illuminating. Let us, to 
read these two beatitudes together, as we 
they stood originally: ‘Blessed are the p 


blessed are the me 
Here the two 
that are blessed are ‘the humble’ and ‘the 
Of the former it is sdid that theirs is the ki 
of heaven, that they are already citizens 


kingdom of heaven: 


they shall possess it. In certain respects, 
fore, the two classes are distinct, - Who, the 
these two classes? This is an important question, — 
as some recent scholars have treated t! 
phrases ‘the poor in spirit’ and ‘the m 
practically identical. But the meaning of 


Who, then, are ‘the poor in spirit,’ and who 
‘the meek’? 
First, as sepa = former—‘ the poor in | 


2 Attention has siveaty beendrawn to the fact that 
true text of Mt 23 there are seven woes and no more. 
it is instructive to observe that in 234 (found in the A.) 
rightly omitted in the R.V.) we have an interesting an 
to v.4. First of all the textual evidence makes it clear ha 
the woe in 230i is an interpolation. In the next pl 


cursives, the itala, and the Syr. cur. add it after 
s BD LZ, etc., omit this verse. From these facts it fol 


at a much later date than v.4. 
5" dné translated in the LXX.41 times by ite 
9 or 10 times by ramecvés, and 3 times by pats. 


e 


a. 
Sia 


-or without sdecae means of subsist- | 
Pe. it meant those, who were 


oricl meaning, and St. Matthiow by addite 


‘in spirit’ puts this beyond doubt. — 
yet, even if this phrase were omitted, we 


ou : have to interpret: the word ‘poor’ according 


istian life. ‘and farther since, choveh the 


of the ae es differ. both -as zee 


a being pronounced on humility; for 


i is the su yee condition of progress 


On the place 


1umility in science I will content myself by | 


‘the pronouncements of Bacon and Hurley 

is respect. ‘Into the isch of science,’ 
Bacon, in “his Woo. Org., ‘as into the 
liom of heaven one cannot enter save as a 
tle child’; and Huxley, ina letter to Kingsley, 
presses himself-as follows: ‘Science seems to me 

to teach in the highest and strongest manner the 
eat truth, which is embodied in the Christian 


ption of entire surrender to the will of God. | 
wn before the facts as a little child, follow 


whilst we listened in uncomfortable ieee ( 
outpourings, did we not reflect that, if we w 
to express our concurrence with such confessions, 
we should run the-risk of losing their friends . 
for ever? Such a misconception of humility 
not infrequent even amongst excellent peopl 


For a picture of this caricature of humility 


worst form we have only to turn to D 
portrait of Uriah Heap. 

~ Humility does not consist in the mere 
of pretension, certainly not in ‘a morbid s 
ciating spirit; it is no transient state of 
into which a man may artificially work 


| rather it is a true and right estimate of ours 


made in all soundness of mind, an estima wh 
Christian ethics does not require us to fa 
unjustly lower. St. Paul bids us not thi 


-selves more highly than we ought to thi 


have a oe and sound Mees Res 


Greek and Christian teachers. The Greek 


confessedly a low standard, and the goodness 


achieved this standard grew proud through | 
achievement, and accordingly could see in hum’ 
only a veritable meanness and slavishness 
spirit. - Thus lowness of ideal and pride of a 


' ment go hand in hand, even as conceit of 1 


where intellectual aspiration and intellectual attain 
ments are weakest. But, whereas the standa 1 
Greek ethics, and throughout the heathen world, 


was low, the standard in Christianity is a divine’ 
one; for therein man is set face to face with God, — 
and so Christian goodness is an aspiration ever 
straining towards a divine ideal and ever receiv ie 
fulfilment in some measure, yet hardly fulfilled 
ere a higher has dawned upon it. But at every 
stage fulfilment is at best imperfect. And frot 


Now the 


arer knowledge of what humility is. 
pe sD such knowledge is to disabuse our 


ie Daigiibitions of this phase of humility are 
ks Life and Letters, ed. Huxley, 1900, i. 219. 


this contrast of that which he has done with that 
which he ought to have done arises the Christiar 


grace of Chemin ‘ADiviae ideiigar'd true humility 
are never sundered,'and so self- -complacence and 
5 - simple self-content are impossible elements in the | 
Christian life. With each fresh grace won a 
_ diviner ideal ever dawns upon the faithful heart 
_and deepens humility as it enlarges. aspiration. 
The Christian man cannot but think lowly of 
ee a himself, if he would think truly ; for he knows that 
his real worth in the world is that which he stands 
ae -for—not i in man’s sight, but in God’s. _ 
“, Such being the nature of humility, the promise 
given by Christ to the humble in spirit is that even 
- now theirs is the kingdom of heaven: that is, that | 
_ they are already citizens of God’s kingdom: just 
_asSt. Paul declares in Ph 3, ‘Our citizenship is | 
even now in heaven,’ we are already members of 
the divine commonwealth, or again in Eph 2), 
*Ye are no more strangers and sojourners but 
fellow-citizens with the saints and members of 
’ God’ s own household.’ 

_ Having now studied the first beatitude; we pro- 
Bs ceed to its natural sequel: ‘ Blessed are the meek ;” 
oe 3 ‘shall inherit the earth.’ If we ask in 


own Gadhia’ claims or i erides: 
succeeds in realizing the grace of ‘mee 
becomes forgetful of self and more and 
on the accomplishment of God’s wi 
the Church, in the State, in society, in the 
life, or in the guild‘or community of which 
member. The meek herein are the k ¥ 


man’s pettonal life but ‘glint in hiss 
ness relations, and in that of his c 
national and international aelationss 
to the O.T. (Nu 132), Moses was: the | 


thee, out of thy book’ (Ex 32%), 
that the meekest and most self- sacrific 


ae tthe. main the outward expeiaaion of humility, 
_ humility being essentially a grace-of the spirit or 
inner man. Meekness, so far as it is a Christian 
_ grace, must spring from true humility of heart. It 
presupposes humility, and presupposing it cannot 
_ exist without it. They are in a certain sense the 
complements of each other. Christian meekness 
is the outward and visible sign of the inward and 
"spiritual grace of humility. But meekness is more 
_ than this: it is humility itself coming into mani- 
é festation i in the sphere of human life. 

_ Having now grasped. the source and inner 
spring of meekness, we shall best apprehend its | 
character and manifestation by contrasting it with 
some of its counterfeits. Christian meekness has 
_ nothing in coramon with that constitutional meek- 
__ ness which is sometimes synonymous with timidity, 
» and sometimes with insensibility to insult and 
affront. It has nothing in common either with 
_weak-kneed irresolution, and certainly nothing 
whatever to do with that meanness of spirit, that 
in some popular novels is made to masquerade in 
ao the guise of Christian meekness. The meek man 
in Christ’s sense of the word has surrendered him- 
self to the Divine Power: that has made and 
_ fashioned him. His aim, however faulty he may 


trol, self-sacrifice. And to such men the. 
of Christ naturally is: ‘The meek ’—that 
willing servants of God’s will—‘shall inher: 
earth.’ 

It is not to the arrogant, the high-t ‘bepacd 
rapacious, it is not to the so-called superme 
this or other lands—the shameless disciples — 
demoniac’creed—that the earth and all that i 
in shall ultimately belong, but to the hun 
meek, to those who, having sought first anc 
all the kingdom of God and its righteousnes 
that to this eternal heritage there is added a 
they did not seek—even the heritage of thi 

Even in the domain of nature this law h 
some extent: ‘the meek shall inherit th 
The untamable monsters of the historic fo 
failed to maintain themselves, and their pl as 
taken by animals of a more amenable type. a 
the present day this process is still more effe 
for the great carnivora and reptiles that r 


ney will no doubt. inherit in due time— 
earth—but an enclosure in wired reserves 
i ae and fetters of steel. But 


| is ist Sickie Great Bittaier dees i 


grievous sins of intemperance, inpurity, co st 


Seo. more than any other saith 3 
ea or the ges to the aie ae 


in its case the promise of this beatitude 
meek shall inherit the earth’—has in some 
been fulfilled and justified. : 


promise of ese two great beatitudes tha 
words of St. Paul. If as individuals and i 
nation we learn to be humble in- heart: 


as ours the woudeoue promise set forth b 


Apostle: ‘All things are yours ; whether 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life or de 
or things present, or things to come} all are yo 
and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’ 


Biterature. 


_ CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. 
se of t the Christian Kelis gion (Macmillan ; 3 


has Moscribed the Sources (first Jewish and 
1, next Christian), and the Preparation (first 
ism, next in the Dispersion and especially 
then in Greek Thought, in Greek and in 
oe) He has discussed the modern 
He has 


a hich capiias the doctrine of the Two 
res (so far as we are able to receive it) He 
into the Acts of the Apostles, -o first 


world. He expounds the doctrinal ee thic 
teaching of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John. — 
ends with the transition from the ps 

Sub- go eiaee “Age. 


The whole book is sane, the author's own un 
doubtedly, and therefore original enough—person; 
experience, as every good work and word must b 
but experience tested by the thoughts of other m 
and of the whole Church of God. It is a strong 


healthy orthodox book to be put with confidence 
‘growth i in grace, 
LUTHER. 


“The “lst volume has been published of- the 


It is the last and 
For it deals 


Luther (Kegan Paul; 12s. net). 
it is the ape engrossing volume. 


ae that have been passed ee him. In 
handling these delicate matters Dr. Grisar is not 
at his best. Certainly he rejects the stories which 
were so speedily invented about suicide and the 
: ike, and even lays bare the essential immorality of 

the Catholicism which accepted them. But he 


ose psychology was capable of such contrasts, 
d treats the temptations and trials through which 


modern scientific language. Do we not all read 
oe story of ‘ how the devil bed twice appeared at 


S es to kill him’ with a “smile of superiority ? 
& Ought we not all to understand. that ‘it makes 


Christian sanctity? No doubt in judging such 
incidents-or stories just the touch of sympathy or 
antipathy makes all the difference. 
‘The same criticism must be passed on Dr. 
Bs Grisar’s account of Luther’s intolerance. He was 
intolerant. But who was not? What he did was 
to make men see the wickedness of intolerance, 
erhaps also the folly of it, and so make possible 
our condemnation of some of his own judgments. 
5 “Moreover, Luther was ever a fighter. He had to 
be. And a fighter, as we know now only too well, 
cannot be so merciful as he would like to be, or 
even so consistent. 
_ Professor Grisar has done a great service to 
~ Luther’s memory in that he has cleared away the 
_ mass of rubbish in the shape of silly gossip and 
lies which had gathered round his name in Roman 
_ Catholic writings. He has also, it is probable, 
- done something to open the eyes of the anti- 


Protestants outside the Roman Communion to the | 


_ almost unapproachable. eminence of this man and 
_ the unique service he rendered to the Christian 
cause. His mistake has been to estimate the 


into any student’s hand, to be read and re-read 
a by. clergyman and by layman for edification and > 


aR translation of Professor Hartmann Grisar’s. 


fails to appreciate. the real greatness of the man 


Luther passed as though they were expressed in. 


Reon by’ the standar 
even of knowledge of the 
is due, we believe, much more to lack of 
eas than to ecclesiastical antipathy 


end our notice of this the last ealiihe “of a 2) 
work by quoting three short paragraphs. 
will at least illustrate what has just been 
the translation. Shee 
‘The Papal Bull of 1520 condemned 


Primacy and the Councils, thousls say ng 
of his doctrine of the Church, then still in p 


of growth. “The ee nets ee au 


dng by Christ ‘Tinsel in the perso 
Peter.” And the 29th declares: “It is pe ) us 
to set aside the Councils, freely to question the 
actions and judge their decrees and to profes s wit 
all confidence whatever appears to be the tru 
whether it has been airs, or repEnY 

Council.” 


terms the personal reading of the written oe 
God, above all tradition and all the pronoune 


Spirit of God in his reading of the Bible; int 


other way could he vindicate his Games eo 


history of 1500 years. At the same time te! 
that this : same gift of illumination would : he 


- THEISTIC IDEALISM, 


ie take a theologian to write the Philo- 


~ 


1€ Christian Religion ; now any philo-. 


do it. For there is so rapid an 
om philosophy to theology that the’ 

at hand when no distinction will be 

een them. The theologian will inter- 

anity philosophically, the aap: 

ag, expositor. iy Jane 


And frat is not because Dr. Lindsay | 


also a theologian, He ‘is a philosopher first. 
only accentuates a movement that is at 

ent moment sweeping every philosopher 

h it. We have had respite from the 
agnostic since Huxley passed; now we 

rest from a far more formidable foe, the 


ig ee and leisure to cosa 


one Phiccaee to Dr. Tindsay’s book, 
shal begin with it. His index, so indis- 
; is worthless. Every 
Paik there is the least reference to a 
ee and merely noted; there are no 


‘14, 29, 35) 38, 41, 45, 47; 49, 50, 52; 
5 0; 67; 69, 72 =o) ee 74; 82, 84, 85, 86— 


147-150, 154; 158-161, 164, 165, 167, 

176, 181-183, 185-187, 189-191, 195, 

203, 206-208, 211-213, 221, 240, 241, 

258, 259, 205, 270, 274; 278, 279, 300, 

306-308, 313-315, 337) 338) 342) 355, 36 

388, 394) 399) 402, 406, 407, 417, 424 

34; 435) 442, 449, 454) 456 457, 458, 462, 
12, 491, 502, 503) 510, 511.’ 

ww to the book. We have called it Chris- 

ity But it is not Christianity as you read it 

ible or hear it from the pulpit. It is the 


of England is Reservation. 


he has rendered it once for all. 


| whose, pu ursuit. is. aad ad who uses. his 4 
personality to hunt for it, but especially and fi 


a reason. That B08 without saying. 

to the use of such a term as dicots to doce 
the teaching of Christ, but needlessly. 
the Sermon on the Mount but idealism—idea 
from the first word (‘Blessed are the poo 


spirit’) to the last (‘Be ye therefore perfec 


your Father in heaven is perfect’)? You 
wish more of Christ and. less of God, pe 
But needlessly. again. For in Dr. . Lindsé 
Theistic Idealism Jesus stands for God. © 7 
Christ of the Gospels is the Creator as well as 
Redeemer. This philosopher could. easily ; 


full accord with his Philosophical system, © 


Thomas the philosophical doubter was led at. 
to say, and he could say it to. Jesus, ‘My 
and my God.’ We do not mean that we 


same type of uabelieger: 
Dr. Lindsay is a ‘great reader, and he ¢ au ) 


expression. 


THE RESERVED SACRAMENT. — 
The burning question of the hour in the Church es 


Now the Church of 
England is a historical Church. For what it 
believes it must have a basis in history. The — 
success of the Oxford Movement was due to the 
persuasion that it was no neéw thing. If the 
Sacrament is to be reserved as its advocates 
demand, they. must prove that Reservation is of 
the past. 
This service has been rendered by ‘the Reve 
W. H. Freestone, M.A., late of the House of the 
Resurrection, Mirfield, in a volume entitled Zhe 
Sacrament Reserved (Mowbray; 20s. net). And | 
The literature of 


the Church is ransacked with an ardour that 

knows no weariness, and with a scholarship that 
is baffled by no obstacle of language or archzology. 
_ The ‘List of Principal Authorities’ which he gives | 
_ is appalling in its magnitude, but it is no showy 

list: the book itself makes manifest that every 
- document has been consulted. 
And what are the conclusions? 
aie clusions are these: 


‘The’ con- 


x, First, we must recall the fact that from the 

ar Pies times viaticum was regarded as indispens- 
= pe able wherever it could be obtained. 
2, We have seen good cause to believe- that 
from at least the second century Christians were 
accustomed to receive the Eucharist at home when, 
by reason of infirmity or other sufficient cause, 
- they were unable to communicate at the Liturgy. 


_ method of providing for the needs of such cases 
was by distribution of the Eucharist from the 
~ regular Liturgy. 
Seek This practice was generally sipeisede by 
the habit of private reservation by the laity; the 
change being brought about by the character of 
the later persecutions. Private reservation survived 
among the religious and the clergy after it had 
aes been forbidden to the laity. 

~~ gs, Celebrations in the sick chamber were prob- 
ay always exceptional. As soon as the Church 
- began to own and to use public buildings for its 
~~ services, the custom of celebrating in private houses 
- and chapels was restricted and carefully controlled. 
6, All other methods of providing for the neces- 
sities of the sick were ultimately superseded by 
_ constant official reservation, and this arose as a 
natural modification (due to change of circum- 
stances) of the private kind. 

: 7. It is certain that the Eucharist was commonly 

reserved in private only under the single species 
of Bread; and if we are right in supposing that 
- official reservation represents the restriction of the 
_ private habit, there is every reason to suppose that- 
- originally the Eucharist was reserved officially in 
the same form. ‘This contention is borne dut by 
the scanty evidence that we have been ‘able to 
collect on the subject. 

8. During the early Middle Ages there was in 
‘some areas a pronounced tendency to insist upon 
_ the use of both species conjointly for sick com- 
eee munion. 


om 


5 eeneiey ed to an 1 ae signed retur 


3. So far as direct evidence goes, the earliest | 


its back, facts that are inade \ use of mo t 
fally for i TE PESSTV CHGS. 


grounds, to the primitive practice. of serv at 
under the sole kind of Bread. 
‘ro. Apart from the Aen ene e 


title of Jdeas at War (Williams & No 

net). It has _been written in a style which is 
bound (as no doubt it is meant) to c 3 
attention of readers to whom aauy other 


struction must begin at the top. The a jtua 
not only greater than the maternal, it is 


crushed under the heel of Pruesta: 3is! 
Grundtvig took up the work of recons uction 
he began at the right end. He did not 

by making butter, though ‘every one Ww 


el valued’ ay all the Beanie of Bek mark. 
schools which /have attained not only the original 


of draining her ihe cultivating her 

ns, renewing her’ wastes, Babiching her 
antry, and as the inevitable result nee 
3: J aglish market for butter and eggs. To the 


Te ant achievement. The butter dealer would be 
redulous if you told him that the first step was 


Bes ‘AND HINDUISM. 


_ The Rev. Arthur H. Bowman, B.D., M.A., 
L.Th., has been for five-and-twenty years resident 
in Ih And during that time he has studied 

uism and has lectured in most of the lead- 
University centres throughout India on the 
superiority over Hinduism of Christianity. These 
lectures form the foundation, he tells us, of a book 
h he has now published under the title of 
hristian Thought and Hindu Philosophy (R.T.S. ; 
vols., 123. net). Mr. Bownian has evidently 
idied Hinduism to some extent in its own 
ture as well as in, its daily fruits in life and 

He has also read the best and most 

But his purpose is a purely apolo- 

He describes Hindu philosophy only 

He describes Christianity 

On every page 


: a of. “India, 
earnest: appeal to give up serving idols and to 
mounce a vain philosophy of life; it is an appeal 


where reason ends. 


| Christian doctrine and ethics. 


we and easbtace oa nee a the : sosbel fy 

But, this purpose served, Mr. Bowman: 
to us. For in refuting Hinduism he expounds M7 
Christianity. :And the exposition is the me ae 


darkened Cae of the heathen. M 
over it covers the whole ground... There is scarce 
a doctrine of the Faith that is omitted from S 
compass. We have in these two volumes 


| elementary and almost complete account 


It is easy, 

fore, to conceive of many a reader finding \ 
Bowman instructive, although knowing nothing « oO 
Hindu philosophy, and. net even Bit inte 

in the Hindus. 

It is not surprising, when we remem 
genesis of the book, if sometimes we fi 
doctrine demonstrated too easily. It is not 
Mr. Bowman is impatient of mystery. 
simplicity is due to a determination not to’ 
duce distracting ideas. It will sometim $ 


we see that he looks upon faith as begin 
It is just as true, ho 

to say that reason begins where faith end 
Indeed, that is how it happens with the 


illustration used. 


he quotes from Sir George Stokes the statem 


~ that before reason, that is, observation and experi: 


ment, can do anything with light, it has to zmagine 
ether. Then, however, he uses his illustration 
well, showing that it is about as difficult for 
science to believe in ether as it is for thegloay to 
believe in the Incarnation. 


That it is possible to write scientifically. as well 
as popularly on so difficult'a theme as our Lord’s 
Second Coming is proved conclusivély by a book 


which has been published at the Abingdon Press 


in New York by George P. Eckman. The title of © 
the book is When Christ Comes Again ($1.25 net). 
By writing scientifically we mean writing accur- — 
ately according to the findings of good scholar- 
ship. The author says that the doctrine of the 


To them it is a sustained and | Second Coming divides people into three classes— i 


those who think it is nothing, those who think it is — 
everything, those who think it is something, All 
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ei 4 ie i , ee: 1 — ? Pe (tgs 2e vay i 
“+ those classes are re recommended to ihe: this Boole 


; will learn to know what it is, as surely as it is 
Arete 


gna ae Le is full\of well- igueod information, 
all set in the light of eternity—is it not the work 


Others do so. 
The title is 


iscount Grey of Falloden’? 
he Spectator did so for a while. 


in support of the movement known as ‘A League 
of Nations.’ He does not say so; perhaps he did 
ee Mideliberately purpose so, but so he has done. 
he makes it as clear as clever capable writing 
Be n make it that Zhe Choice Before Us—that is 
the title of his book (Allen & Unwin; 6s. net)— 
the choice before us is between the League of 
ations to secure peace and a fiercer competition 
an ever before in preparation for the next war. 
1ere is.no force that will prevent the piling up of 
maments or the making of another war except 
e League. Will the Church be helpless? More 
n wane he says, to prevent; helpful to en- 
; These are his bitter words about the 
: ics and this war: ‘The attitude of the clergy 
‘in ‘the present war has shown that the apparent 
eaching of the Gospels need not interfere with an 
enthusiastic support of war by ministers of a 
: # Christian Church ; and that, in the view of many, 
the dispensation of ‘Jesus left standing in full 
authority that of the God of the Jews. The 
‘Sermon on fhe Mount, we have been told in 
effect, was merely a string of amiable metaphors. 


was the one who used the scourge of small cords 
in the Temple, not the one Who bade us turn the 
other cheek. When He said, “Greater love hath 
“no man than this, that he give his life for his 
friend,” what He meant was that we are to’ kill 
_ our enemies." And when He said, ‘‘ Render unto 
- Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” He already 
by anticipation condemned those who, in the 


taal ‘in Fis name, tea refuse, milit 
_ but especially the last and largest class, for they 
the Churches, suggests that its forms might st 


| are described as direct, literary, and historical 


nee or grammatical, 


The real Jesus Whom we are to treat as our Master | 


This adaptability of Christianity, as” profe 


preserved even in an era of universal militarism, : 


snc dale god is really the universal pete 
Christian nations may not only fight agains 
another with a good conscience, but each m 
sure, in so doing, that it is fighting” for. the 
God, Who is being denied BY. its enemies.’ 


If the study of Greek and Latin is io, oe 
at the Public Schools, it does not follow that it i 
to be pursued on the same method as befor 
Great educators like Dr. Rouse of the Pe 
School, Cambridge, and Professor W. 
Roberts of Leeds, are already working on m 
that are wholly, other than the old. Wha th 
methods are Professor Rhys Roberts tell: 
his British Academy lecture on Greek Civi 
as a Study for the People (Milford ; ts. net). 


point is that they are no longer ang Philo 


ety 

The war, we have often been cohd is a LW r 
ideals. Very well; let us see to it that our ide 
are right. What are right ideals? — 
cover pleasantly if we read Zdeals True ae 
by Florence Edgar Hobson (Headley ;. ts. 
Let one pertinent sini be the book’s 
mendation. 


relief. Such are: ‘ack service, justice, t 
beauty, simplicity. From the Buddha, who, 
pelled by love and pity for the unfortunate | 
unable to enjoy personal happiness while consci 


ie 


er the long array of saints and mysti to. 


the Ruskins, Emersons and Tolstoys of our ( 


plumes: ‘some of thent bulky, but | we seule . 


m all back to him if he will let us keep 


nd: utterly unpretentious book, the !atest 


n, which goes by the title of Zze Rational 

to Spiritual Revival (Kelly; 1s. net). Its 
the worst of it. And yet it is difficult to 

t a better. Let us explain. 
us, Dr. Ballard has his eye on the world 
he war. And he sees, as few of us see, 


“world then, which will be so ripe for 


ent, can be restarted on a great future only 
spiritual is exalted above the material, the 
above the temporal. He calls his demand 

¢ nd for spiritual revival. But that is only 
alf. Saat revival which is spiritual must also be 
ati Is Dr. Ballard against the materialists? 
eee not less opposed to the irrational, 
nreasonable spiritualists. And he is right. 
right to be as indignant as he is with those 
every kind of knowledge devilish except 

dge of the letter of the English Bible. 

uotes two sentences’ from the Primitive 
ethodist Leader of August 17, 1916: ‘No ex- 
will remedy the Proneness to fancy 


He area have made these sentences 
tto of his book. There is much more in it 


Oy “M.A. LL.D. (Stirling: Mackay; 7s. 6d. 
that the book was not issued a few years 
fs Dr. Macbain was up to date, as few men 
hile. he lived. But some things have 


n poe ack a Eaten aid other subjects 
been brought forward; and just a touch, 


de the study of Celtic mythology a little 
t from that which was known to him. 
: when we have said that (and perhaps we 
e said too much) there is not a word left but 


se and thankfulness. The short biography by 


Like all the 


| such advice. 


on Peoesean, Weston is enough | to ‘gai rier 
Macbain who never heard of him, and readers f "| 
| his essays, 


Iti is the memoir of a man: 


My tioloey and st on the ‘Druid Ci ch 


| and’ on Celtic Burial. 


Now they appear together in a rs illus 


volume, and distinctly gain by their compa 


ship. There is, for example, a chapter i 

essay on Druidism which it is profitable | 
along with the essay on the so-called: 
Circles. . 


6s. oh have sti ipeit appeared in me 
except the last, and ‘the last is—a sermon 
a sermon with a text. The text is, | “My fa 
the prophet had bid thee do some. gr 
wouldest thou not have done it? H 
rather then, when he saith to thee, Wash, a 
clean?’ And so the title is ‘The me 
Naaman’s Servants.’ 

Now we wonder if this is the kind of : 


soon as the war is over. There is not muc i 
the gospel in it. There is not much about G 
or the Son of God or Eternal Life. But t 
much about man and this present life. 

also much about states and communitie ; 
rights and their duties. Are we expected to 
henceforth the love of God, and the redemptie 


of the state? Brogeesee Baeaneuee gives us 0 
That is his business ; it is. not th 
business of those to whom has been entrusted the 
ministry of reconciliation. 

Yet Professor Bosanquet considers it the au 
of every man, whatever his calling of God, to 
a good citizen in a good state, to know what : 
good state is and seek to attain it. 
that that-follows on the preaching of the gospel 
let us see then that we make it follow. For if — 
we had not neglected our citizenship as we have, — 
the world would not have been where it is to-day. — 

The other essays deal with Patriotism, Com- 


We may say — 
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ae pensation, Charity, Justice, and other political | into war? Professor Collin holds that it was ‘they 
a and social matters of the utmost importance and » work o a small militarist ‘section. ‘The maddest _ i, 


urgency. 


4 


OF the things which have amazed us since the 


war began one of the most amazing is the beginning 
of it. For it has been evident for a long time that 
_ Germany was gradually becoming ‘ Deutschland 
-tiber alles’ by diplomacy, and had only to continue 
her efforts to accomplish her aims. But we have 
never seen this fact brought out more convincingly 
BY than in a small volume by Professor Christen 
Collin of Christiania University, which has been 
translated into English under the title of Zhe War 
against War (Macmillan ; 2s. net). 
__ Professor Collin quotes from a book, by Paul 
__ Rohrbach, entitled Zhe War and German Policy, 
which was commenced some months before war 
_ broke out, and was published after it began,’ This 
German author asserts that, after the settlement of 
‘the Moroccan crisis, England became much more 
BS accommodating in her attitude to Germany. 
_. Rohrbach, it must be remembered, is a German 
a . _ patriot to the very core. He maintains the asser- 
tion of England’s ‘ encircling’ of Germany ; but he 
points out that the ‘actual encircling’ decreased 
or ceased after'1911. ‘Before the outbreak of the 
_~ War, Germany and England had come at last to 
an understanding both with regard to the Bagdad 
» Railway and also to the plans of German ex- 
pansion in West Africa.’ 
Pe ‘England,’ says Rohrbach, ‘no longer makes 
any objection to the construction of the Bagdad 
Line which she had so long sought to hinder. 
The Bagdad Line is to be built, and built with 


_ German capital. For a time we had renounced 
our claims to complete the last stretch of railway 
' Hine from Bagdad to the sea. We left that to the 
_ English. . . . The English, however, have now left 

to us the completion of this part of the line also. 


not at Koweit, which lies within the English 
sphere of influence, but at Basra, which is indis- 


__ putably Turkish. The works at Basra harbour 
-, '-are to be undertaken by a company in which 
va German capital is in excess of English. ‘North of 
the - 31st degree of latitude not a single English 


rail will be laid, nor will any English railway con- 

ier cession be applied for.’ So wrote Paul Rohrbach 
immediately before the outbreak of the War. 

Why did the German nation threw the world 


‘verbatim—some of them of lasting value as well a 
\ as of present inspiration. 


-address, in which Dr. Selbie demands the better 7 


The Bagdad Line is to have its terminal harbour, | 


of all about the colossal slaughter now going on is, i 
in my opinion, just this, that one of the most ~ 
industrious nations in the world—a nation ex- : 
celling in agricultural-and manufacturing putsuits, 4 
a nation of artists and men of science—has been — 
led, against its will, to carry on against other. no 4 
less industrious and cultivated peoples a war of 4 
mutual destruction, simply because a minority, AK 
perhaps a relatively small. minority, have been 
betrayed, not by wickedness, but by a frightful f 
superstition, into willing the War.’ 


Memorial Hall) is a business docuniee! ne 
sorely miss the papers that used to be given be 
Yet this volume has two 
addresses of the finest quality—the President’s — 


recognition and freer operation of the Holy Spirit, a 
and the address of the ex-President, the Rev. J. H. 
Shakespeare, M.A., on the Union of the ince 
Churches. Mr. Shakespeare ends his address in 
this way: ‘I went recently into a great Govern- - é 
ment Department, and I saw over a desk three — 
labels pasted on the wall over three piles of letters a 
Queen Anne, Micawber, Lloyd George, and I © 
asked the meaning. I was told that the first was _ 
a pile of letters which were dead and done with, — 
the second of matters waiting for something to — 
turn up, and the third of things that must be done 4 
with promptness and decision. The union of the a 
Free Churches does not admit of delay. I realize 2 
the tremendous responsibility of having raised the — 

issue. I know too well what it means if, after the 4 
appeal to Scripture, to reason, and to patent facts — 4 
has been made, the Free Churches show that they 

are incapable of magnanimity, generosity, — and My 
splendid vision—that they are another Ireland, 4 
Catholic against Protestant, North against South, . 
Ulster against the Nationalists, and all the BH : 
the great waters of indifference and godlessness 
roll round the isle, that in a new brotherhood 
might be so fair. There are some things in this 4 
world, in politics and in religion, that are 50% 
difficult as to be impossible—they cannot be 3 
solved by logic, but they can be solved by a great ss 
act of generosity—an appeal to all that is noblest 
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an peat in men’s Hosta This is my confidence 
—that the God. who led our fathers in the past 


“ To the series of volumes entitled ‘Murby’s 
Larger Scripture Manuals’ there has been added 
a commentary on S¢#, Luke (Murby; 3s. net). 
The commentator is the Rev. Charles Knapp, 
ay Mss 2 Junior Chaplain of Merton College, Oxford. 
i Dr. Knapp, it will be remembered, wrote also the 
commentaries on the Acts and on St. Mark in the 
‘same series. For this commentary he has written 
Preface, in which he tells us that in view of the 
fe we shall have to live when the war is over 
Thao hie has given particular attention to the ethical 
teaching of Jesus. Does that mean that after the 
__ war our preaching will have to be ethical? Some 
ise of us think that it was too exclusively ethical 
_ before the war, and that the war is due in part to 
the want of a religious basis for conduct. — 
oe - However that may be, there is no doubt that 
a) _this commentary is admitably adapted to its 
‘ peer the training of the more advanced 
students i in the knowledge and practice of Christi- 
ees The Notes explain just the things that 
require explanation, and never a superfluous word 
ey is used. The Introduction is full of interesting 
matter, all abreast of the latest knowledge. One 
section deals with the Characteristics of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. They are (1) its universalism; (2) the 
| frequent reference to the Holy Spirit; (3) the 
As Ministry of angels; (4) the Gospel of joy and 
"thanksgiving, and of sacred song; (5) the Gospel 
- of prayer; (6) the Gospel of forgiveness; (7) the 
- Gospel of the Infancy; (8) the Gospel of 
: ‘women. 


are 


The Story of Bible Translations has been told, 
from the Jewish point of view, by Dr. Max L. 
% Margolis (Philadelphia: Jewish Pub. Soc.). The 


: ‘Bible’ is of course the Old Testament. Yet the 
lig book is free from anti-Christian bias. So free is 


that the author finds welcome place for this 
issionary anecdote. 
ety ‘A Malagasy woman, Rafaravavy, went to 
Pi purchase an idol. The maker had none ready, 
aa and. asked her to wait while he made one. He 
_ thereupon went out into the forest, and cut down 
ee small tree. ‘Of the trunk he fashioned the idol, 
ee pas. al the branches for fuel, When preparing 


a a 


the evening meal, he used some of ‘these to boil 
his rice. The woman saw all that happened, and 
went home carrying her purchase. A day.or two 
later a missionary read in her house some passages : 
of the or phat, including the forty-fourth ceo) 
of Isaiah. ‘He heweth him down cedars, and 
taketh the ilex and the oak. ... Then a man 
useth it for fuel; and he taketh thereof, and - 
-warmeth. himself; yea, he kindleth it, and baketh 
bread. . . . He burneth the half thereof in the 
fire; with the ‘half thereof he eateth flesh; he- 
roasteth roast, and is satisfied; yea, he warmeth — 
himself, and saith: ‘Aha, I am warm, I have seen — 
the fire’; and the residue thereof he maketh — 
a god, even his graven image; he falleth down 
unto it and worshippeth, and prayeth unto it and © 
said: ‘Deliver me, for thou art my god.’” The 
woman immediately forswore idolatry, and be 
came a devoted Christian. The words of the” 
prophet in the Hebrew Scriptures uttered 
thousands of years ago approved themselves as 
potent to convert a far-off African heathen.’ 
The little book is altogether admirably written 
~for elementary instruction in the principles of 
Bible translation. It contains a few olla a 
photographs of manuscripts. ( 


The exposition of the doctrine of Love in Hindu* 
Literature which has been made by Mr. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar (Tokyo: Maruzen Company) will 
do little to commend Hinduism to Western readers. Bale 
A better argument for the supremacy of Christi: 
anity could scarcely be found. For the highest 
conception of love in Hinduism is so far below 
St. Paul’s Song of Love that they belong to. 
different worlds. There ought to be two words ; 
one word to express the deification of sexual lust, 
and the other to point to the sacrifice of Christ on 
the cross. The book. is ‘scholarly, unbiased, and 
well written. 


\ 


Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
of Yale, first made himself a scholar by diligent _ 
and unfettered study of the Bible and then began ~ 
to write. He has lived to write and publish a 
eleven volumes, every one of which is a master- — 5 
piece of condensed learning, and an authoritative 
exposition of its subject. The eleventh volume ~ 
gives an account of the social ideas that!are to be. ae 
find in the prophetic writings of the Old Testa- a 
ment and in the New Testament. _ Its: title is 


- (Scribners ; $1.50 net). 
er The first surprise to the reader (if Droteceds 
‘Say - Kent finds such a reader) who has been told tha 


that it is as old’ as literature. The next surprise 
will be to find that the Bible is from first to last a 
“social book. Then will come the pees of the 


a ‘belt. denying socialist to obtain all that is 
orth striving for is |to follow Christ. 


> 


it: 
ead eR 
Ww. are so accustomed to think of the Pharisees: as 


Db the Herodians as to how they might destroy 
_ As a matter of fact, on the surface of things 
re Far outa’ seem to be little \reason why the 
pes should have been hostile to Jesus. As 
ra actual theological tenets went, there was 
bee in i ke doctrines of Jesus to which they could 
ot have. subscribed. They were an intensely 
otic party, but not more patriotic than Jesus 
imself. They believed in the Resurrection and 
a future life, and they clung with passion to the 
hope of a Messiah. It is true that they held 
rigidly to the sanctity not merely of the Law but 
‘also of the oral tradition which was based upon it; 

but i in spite of this, their general attitude was far 
nearer to His than was that of any other party in 
he Jewish state. Moreover, they had behind 
them a great and noble history. Coming into 
prominence as a political faction in the time of 
_ the Maccabzean rising, they represented the religious 
side of that movement. It must not be forgotten 


that until the appearance of Christianity Judaism 
\ was the only faith that presented to the world an 
= ethical monotheism, and that without that as a 


oat basis, Christianity itself could hardly have come 


The ‘Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus a 
desire to make proselytes for Old | 


cialism is a modern idea, will be to discover 


a fo and Be PBarisees. oo 


A STUDY IN THE SECOND CHAPTER OF MARK. 


-Protessor Kent is no- apologist. 


New. He writes scientifically. He leave: it 
others to bring the truth of Socialism as it ‘is i 
Jesus home to the hearts and lives of ‘men. | 
writes for students, for preachers. And alth 
he has given all that any student or prea 
can require, he adds a long list of. ie 
literature. 


the book. 


supreme etn of God in Christ. 
therefore in the direct line of which the c Ir 
tion was to be found in Jesus. san 

The acess on the other Hand stoo ora ; 


officials who formed the court of Herod ‘Ant 
But, whatever may have been the exact significé D 
of the term it is clear that they were attache | to 
the Idumean dynasty. aha fact in Th 


against Edom, originating in the ‘part that 
had played.in the overthrow of Jerusalem. | F ‘i 
the Herods were the representatives of the ? 
power which kept them in their place, and. 
Hellenizing and° heathen influences whic 


event, yet it dhatitved at least twice in ae i 
Jesus. It might have been expected that ‘th 
Pharisees would welcofne one who was to be 
fulfilment of so much of their hope and ideal; 
when He appeared in their midst Hé aroused 


emeay, Reccaea Ha State Mankiok this: 
~The mastoric. ne which Sir wala 


at leas as strongly to St. 
ie ore is more than a mere recorder of events ; 
sel cts and arranges his matter in such a way 


H, "severe Sue to ihe religious suse | 
| theologians. 


That the great body of the aud 
did not share the ee of the Scribes sho 


jesse ihe doubts and suspicions of the ec 
astical hearers. Is Vitae 

The second of these events is connects 
the call of Levi: This narrative also is 


and instructive from many points of vie 


“His account. an the life of Maa is | historical importance is to be found: oe n | 


na of those periods are given, mays ine) 


ch fashion as to show how one period arose out. 
which er crea preceded aS 
s which follow 3° are rae to illustrate 


im Fi continue His mor when He was taken from 
a _ The manner of His teaching changes, the 
ead the place of direct. instruction, and 


‘first ate of this eae is i to 


trations of the public activity of the earlier | 


of the life of Jesus. Its keynote is éfovola 
He a spirit of independence which mani- 


in that power over dificalt elements in 
eich? aio a consciousness of internal 


ere a meh fel ce into. violent. 
agonism to Jesus. 

2 et he first of these events is that of the healing of 
the ‘paralytic. ‘The narrative is of interest and 
value rom many points of view, but its historical 

ortance lies in the claim of Jesus to forgive 
_ This was interpreted as blasphemy, as an 


offence against the conventions of the language of 


If susf&ined, such a charge would have 
n most serious, and it is quite clear that by 


Thus the > 


there are i ciliunities of eontiet hee 
individual's presence objectionable. We 

feel ae such a meal involves any DH ic aa 
differently. 

identify oneself with him in a heculit 

way. The most obvious instance of this f 

is to be seen in the case of the. Hindu. 
regulations, but it exists practically over. the 
East, and underlies the well-known laws of A ab 
hospitality. The result of this feeling was 
Jesus would appéal to those who saw Hi 
deliberately disregarding the ordinary social 
ventions of religious people. ule 


publicans as a Tiemmetoacher. to His walking 
them and being seen about with them, even 
sharing a house with one of their numbe! 


and that the average Pharisee would a 
a far more welcome guest in any modern home. 
Yet Jesus | ‘was not content with being their 
instructor, or with associating with them in ordinary 
ways, He actually a¢e,(mere letterpress entirely 
fails to do justice to the horrified emphasis that 
should be placed on the word) with these men, 
and so admitted a more intimate association with» 
them than could have,been reached by anys other 
bond short of marriage itself. ' 
Such an action involves a double clainil 
deeper one (which the Pharisees do not seem ae 


“Ther. 


ie to detach his mind from material things. 


Me 
a 


: a The third incident is that of the question of 


val is necessary to see somewhat of the Oriental » 


_. But with the East the matter is different. 


wy, great Moslem fast of the Ramadan. 
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tion. Not only so, but, as His next remark 
showed, it was an aggressive purity which could 
not only maintain itself in the midst of impure 
surroundings, but could also assure the purifica- 
tion of those who had already fallen. The other 
claim—that which probably did appeal to the 
Pharisees—was to the authority to control, and if 
necessary to supersede, all social conventions. He 
implicitly demanded for Himself the right to decide | 
what rules of conduct should govern His relations 
with men, and thus inevitably aroused suspicion. 
To appreciate the light in which the Pharisees | 
_ probably regarded His action, it is necessary to 
try to imagine the feelings of a Puritan of the old 
type on finding that one who posed as a religious 
reformer was eee to identify himself with the 
_ cause of a ‘play actor.’ 


fasting. It has often been pointed out that the 
_ Pharisees had greatly elaborated the law in this 
respect. The Pentateuch required only one day’s * 
fast in the year, that of the Day of Atonement. 
‘But the custom grew up of fasting two days in the 
week, and the practice was’ one of the regular 
institutions of the religious man’s life. Here again, 


_ point of view before pronouncing judgment. 
Ba ctng in the West is not altogether popular, nor | 
does it in practice tend to Ss boinc devotion. | 
The 
_ Oriental does find that abstention from food helps | 
The 
stress laid on eating and drin nking | has already been 
noted, and it has its reverse side in the fast. The 
most obvious illustration is to be found in the 
It is some- 
times thought that this fast is not strictly observed, 
and that even in quarters where it is observed, the 
heavy meals ‘of the evening and of the early 
morning go far to counteract the abstinence of the 
day. No doubt there are cases where the rule is 
- not closely followed, but every one who has come | 
into’ close contact with the Moslem world at any | 
point knows that in the vast majority of cases the | 
observance is strict, and that it does often involve 
a severe strain on the constitution. Though a 
certain amount. of indulgence can be obtained 
where weak health makes it necessary, that in- 
dulgence is not always claimed, and every Ramadan 
exacts its toll in the deaths of the old and of the 
feeble. The Early Church did not eschew fasting, 


| cerned with the same thing, the law of the Sabbath. 


object of the criticism of pee was the very centr 


| hands. 


was carefully attended to by those who wished t 
live the higher life. Jesus was challenged as to 
His disciples’ neglect in this matter, and the answer © 
which He gave was unequivocal. As long as He 
was with them, fasting was unnecessary. In. other 
words, He claimed the authority, in His own persed 3 
to be able to control, and if need be to supersede ~ 
the Her oenizet means of grace. | ae own holiness, ae: 


and one can well understand that the. suspicio: 
which had already been aroused was beginning to 
deepen into hostility. Pi 

The final seal was set on that hostility by thi 
fourth and fifth of these events. Both are 


The attacks of Jesus—or what » would appear t 


Pharisaic position. But,in these two cases the! 
and citadel of their creed, the Law—even the 
Decalogue itself. And He made it perfectly clear 
that He claimed the same authority over this as 
He had over other sides of Pharisaism. Ait 

The two incidents differ’ in one imporiaaee 
respect. In the first the collision between Jesus 
and His adversaries was largely accidental; in the 
second it originated in a deliberate challenge on | 
His part. The former was the familiar one of the * 
disciples rubbing the ears of corn between. their a 
As has often been remarked, there was no 
question of dishonesty involved. From that point 
of view they were perfectly justified in taking f 
enough to satisfy their immediate feeds. But ties 
rubbing of the ears and the blowing away oy whee 


| out aye Ve Wailea vith the Hero 
how they might destroy Him. yoke 
_ The Pharisees are not to be held up 2 as | 
of conduct in this matter. They made 
was. ieee to. be absolute. And the Actor mistake, but ‘dhe they can be ae . 
disciples did rouse the Pharisees to the | 
pitch of fury. Our versions entirely fail to 
stress of their emotion. Even the | conservatism in religion bande iheh 
spiritual life. They had a great. and noble 
| behind them, and they believed. that t! 
; the Ratpel clin aOte ta chat shows us-how | true heirs of the heroes of the Mac 
eek’ should be understood. The words | As far as theology and tradition went 
ear as a consecutive sentence in the | But that for abe their forefathers had 
ble are really a series of interjections. : 
hat they are foie: On the Sabbath!! | triumph was the attainment of rehialous é 
Mh En Buon s vivid language one fat for themselves and for those who should 


: the gneakets and hear the indignation 
scream, The answer of Jesus is a 
ac first part is an argumentum ad | beneath it. With the coming of fea the Pha: 
were brought face to face with an. 1 absol 
native, 


| : | and moral insight to see, as the deel) ed 
AV iawltes the position that the Law in | here was a being who was supremely good. FE 
: oF an end but a means. If there ee a 


of the aliale; en ‘that provision may be 
dine other’ prone Jesus claims, in | would have acknowledged that His | 
authority was justified by Himself and 
and they would have gone further and cast a 
their own preconceived notions of what the Me 
was to be like. It is true that the figure on whom 
ae fata) “Here, as has already | their hopes were fixed was another Judas Mace 
, Jesus issues a deliberate challenge to | bseus, and that Jesus was as far as*possible fro 
Suis Already alarmed, shocked, enraged | fulfilling the externals of this ideal. But other ’ 
sand the claims therein involved, | also looked for the same type of Messiah as they, 
watched Him. It is possible that they | and they found through personal devotion to Jesus | 
yared to ‘suspend - ‘their final judgment till | that He must be the hope of Israel. The Twelve 
d seen what He would do in this instance. | learnt to’-know zm, and: knowing Him knew that 
Keay case of an accident or of sudden and however different He might be from what they had 
r expected, He and no other must be the Redeemer 
‘man infeht bare been healed on a Friddy of Israel. In the last resort they were prepared to. os ; 
‘Sunday just ‘as well as on a Saturday. | accommodate their ideas of Messiahship to what 
d easily have said, ‘Cometo-morrow | they knew of Him, and so they found in Him all 
d b ‘ared, z but*He declined to make to His | that Israel, and indeed humanity, needed for salva- 
s even ‘this concession. Apparently with | tion. That course was open to the Pharisees also. 
usness of the import of His action He The other alternative was to cling, either from 
healing word. It was the last straw. timidity” or from conservatism, to the dogmas of f , 
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their fathers. To do this they must shut eth. 
eyes to the obvious goodness of the new teacher, 
and declare—as they did declare—that the source 
’ of His undeniable authority was diabolical, not 
_ divine. 
__ best, but it was the second of these alternatives 
that they adopted. Clinging to the truths of a- 
| past age, eye flung aside the Truth as it stood 


ve in Be 
Dagar. 


A Stubpy IN PROVIDENCE. 


en 
ee pb Gen. 16*, i} 

a te “Iri is delightful to pass from the close atmosphere 
ais “a Pot our overcrowded life, and to find ourselves in 


fe a this simple and early world. A fresh air seems-to 
ie ah 


sae handmaid, an Egyptian, whose name was Hagar.’— 


in our hearts. We marvel at the silence and the 
eo Only a few figures animate the landscape 
. ‘as we stand near the pastoral encampment, and 
a look eagerly at the larger tent, where from Abraham, 
-Sarah,*and Hagar the great Jewish and Arab races 
flowed. _We watch the birth of nations. The 
\ ways of life are uncomplicated ; the government is 
Ne patriarchal ; the characters are natural and noble. 
Faith i is the master of being. A deep impression 
Bye) OT. new idea is the voice of God. 


5. 
up? 4 
ey 


Cy 


i 


<n ae @  _ THE ‘SLAVE. 


1. How or when Hagar first became the property, 
i of Abraham and Sarah, we are not told; but the. 
Je fact that she was an Egyptian’ suggests that they 
obtained her at the time when, by reason of the 
_ famine, they ‘went down into Egypt to sojourn 
_ there’ (Gn ‘2ib), and took her back to Canaan on 
Pa returning thither. Being a slave,she was absolutely 
: at the disposal of her master, although she may 
have been happy and contented in Abraham’s 
service; his friendship with God would lead him 
to show more consideration towards thosé who 
were dependent upon him than any ordinary 
slave-owner into whose hands she might have 
fallen. 


Their intentions may have been of the 


Stury. a 


blow in our faces, and a charm of youth to move 


Baa in conformity with then existing ¢ ( 


from this union, they might, as the children | 


before their eyes. No smniddle course was 3s possi 
to them; they must, either be for Him or ag 
Him. | They chose the latter, and in order to 
this new life which. must mean the overthroy 


they might destroy Him. Bes a 


\ 


4] The status of female slaves ea considerably. 
the case of male slaves, the lot of the foreigner wa 
favourable as that of a Hebrew®or home- born 
on the whole, even the foreign captive might enjoyra 5 
of comparative comfort. Note the position of the c 
Israelite maiden in the Syrian general’s household (2 
the confidential relations that subsisted between her anc 
mistress, and the sympathy displayed by the former 
master’s disease. The genial treatment of foreign : laves : 
pre-exilian times evidently prevailed among. other S) : 
races besides the Hebrews.? fi 


pt Kernen had. no doubt acquainted Sarak 
with the various promises from the Lord whi 
had been made to him. But she was less disposed — 
than he to await God’s own ime and ae de % 


such as still subsist in India and in Ching: . Sh . 
kind of secondary wife, so that if any stildeans 


handwoman, be accounted hers. ‘There was. 
ing in this that could have appeared wro 
Abraham, though to us it wears an unple 
ashe) and, in any case, he ought to- have waited 
in faith for the fulfilment of the high promise he 
had received. It should be noticed, however, | a 
although Abraham had received the assuranc 
son, he had not yet been’ told that Sarah was t 
that son’s mother; and he may haye supposed | 
the course which was taken Was in full. accorda 
with the Divine intention. It is clear that Sarah 
herself had altogether abandoned the hope | ies 
giving birth to a child, and that it was at h 
urgency that Abraham consented, probably agains| 
2} Owen C, Whitehouse, in ADB, iv. 466. ; 


esos rst of all in Hagar. Agur the 
of Jakeh says: ‘For three things the earth is 
isquieted, and for four which it cannot. bear. 
‘For a servant when he reigneth, and a fool when 
(34 is filled with meat ; for an odious woman when 
‘s e is married, and an handmaid that is heir to her 
mistress.’ Naturally this half-heathen girl, when 
she found that her son would probably inherit all 
Abraham’s possessions, forgot herself, and looked 
A flood 
of new fancies possessed her mind and her whole 
eanour became insulting to Sarah. The slave- 
could not be expected to sympathize with the 
urpose which Abraham and Sarah had in view when 
ey made use of her. They had calculated on 
fi ding only the unquestioning, mechanical obedi- 
ence of the slave, even while raising her practically 
| ‘o ‘the: ‘dignity. of a wife. They had fancied that 
: on to the deepest feelings of her woman’s heart, 
ae in maternal hopes, she would be plastic in 
Ee cas their mere passive instrument. But 
‘entirely. miscalculated. The slave had feel- 

in s quick and tender as their own, a life and 
as d estiny as tenaciously clung to as their Géd- 
Egpointé destiny. Instead of simplifying their 
ife they. merely added to it another source of 
complexity and annoyance. _ 
4. Hagar’s attitude towards her mistress was 
na atural ‘enough, but it was cruel. It was more 
than cruel: it was mean. God had given her what 
herr mistress . had not, and she presumed on the gift 
to injure another’s heart. She used God’s kindness 
as ‘a means of unkindness, that miserable thing 
which we so often dg! Yet, she was young, she 
elt hoikelf a mother, she was an untrained slave: 
it was all natural enough, we cannot blame her too 
uch. ‘Then shé possessed that quick intelligence 
ind fiery” temper which is formed where the glow- 
sing s sun of Egypt" nourishes women like Cleopatra, 
and we must think of this when we judge her action. 


r 


down on her/ present nominal mistress. 


he) qt i is ridiculous for a man to go and treat a negro as 
hough the were a demon, and then express surprise that he 
is not an angel. . Even we Missionaries are reaping the 
harvest ¢ of this oppression, for the worst ie of convert is a 
leemed slave.? 


= 


A Then ane nf Sarah, of her heart, her 
thoughts, her position ; bring | the two women 
i th ee Crawford, Thinking Black, 195. 
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oom a we may well oan how high, how _ 


‘a transaction which was entirely of her own devis- 


against his life companion; and Hagar fled. into. 


‘spent with her flight and awed by: the solitude and 


fierce the. clashing was. And the quarrel made 
daily evil in the tent. The mistress used. yher 
authority and punished her servant. She also. 
assailed her husband with the language of ree 
crimination and censure, as if he had been faulty 
in the matter, and laid at his door all the blame of 


ing. Abraham could scarcely take the girl’s part” 


the wilderness, unable to bear her life. 


‘| George Moore asked Lord Brougham if he thought Ae \ bs 
Empress of the French had much influence over her husband 
in Church matters. ‘She has just the influence,’ he replied, : 
‘that every woman has on her husband: she nags, wags, 
NAGS, till she gets her own way.’ ? ( J 


1G & ee 
Hacar’s First Exe. : 


1. When Hagar fled from her mistress she natur- ' a 
ally took the way to her old country. ‘Instinctively / 
her feet carried her to the land of her birth, And — 


-as she crossed the desert country where Palestine, 


Egypt, and Arabia meet, she halted by a fountain, — 


stillness of the desert. “i \ 
4] The place seems to have been somewhere in the dont ve 
east corner of Arabia Deserta, on the road from Egypt to: year 
Assyria. The word wilderness applied to the region is not — 
therefore used in that restricted sense in which we often find © 
it employed i in the Bible, as signifying simply an uninhabited 
region devoted to”pasturage ; it was a dreary waste of rock — 
and sand, seared by south winds that came hissing from the 
great Arabian desert ; offering the traveller no better shelter 
from the scorching sun than now and then the shadow of a 
great rock; a desolate and thirsty land, with only here and 
there a fountain where the pilgrim paused to refresh himself 
and gain strength for the weary leagues before him, It was 
near one of these infrequent fountains, in the midst of thi 
unfriendly region, that the angel of the Lord found ee 
Egyptian girl.? le 
2. Egypt was farther than she had bargained for. 
Her strength was fast ebbing away; her slender 
store of bread and fruit was gone; and, alone in the 
desert, she felt her own insignificance as she had 
never felt it before, and flung herself down by this 
wayside well, there to wait till death put an end to — 
her sufferings. No one cared: for her. No one Bhs 
wanted her. Why fight any longer? Let her lie 
down and die. ‘It is enough: take away my life”  ~ 
2S. Smiles, George Moore, 279. : A. 
3 Washington Gladden, 7hémgs New and Old: Discourses ay 
of Christian Truth and Life, 153. : aS 


house because she felt that to remain would be dishonourable. 
‘The circumstances were entirely different, but we can con- 
ceive of Jane Eyre’s passionate words as having been those 
of the Egyptian slave girl: ‘I looked neither to rising sun, 
2 a or smiling sky, nor waking nature. He who is taken out 
© pass through a fair scene to the scaffold, thinks not of the 
flowers that smile on his road, but of the block and the axe-' 
f the disseverment of bone and vein ; of the grave 
ing at the end ;. and I thought of drear flight and home- 
andering—and_ oh! with agony I thought of what I 
; It was a barbed arrow-head in my. breast, it tore 
e hie? I tried to extract it; it sickened me when remem- 
brance thrust it further in. Birds began singing in brake 
and copse: birds were faithful to theif mates; birds were 
(i mblems of love. What was I? In the midst of my. pain of 
Pda rt, T abhorred myself, ..... Still I could not pe nor 
ace one step. God must have led me on... . I was 
eping wildly as I walked along my solitary way: eee fast 
nt as one delirious. A weakness, beginning inwardly, 
ding to the limbs, seized me, and I fell: I lay on the 
ind some minutes, pressing my face to the wet turf.’? 


We are now introduced to that very exalted 
mysterious being, the Angel of the Lord. 
e Angel of the Lord is certainly distinguished 
m Jehovah; yet the names by which he is 


onour which is paid to him, show that in him 
here was at least a special Presence of God. He 
eems to speak sometimes in his own name, and 
ometimes as if he were not a created personality, 
‘ ut only a veil or organ of the Higher Nature that 
4 ( and acted through him. Thus he assures 
i , as if speaking in the character of an 


er affliction.’ She should bear a son. Her 
therhood should be complete. 


e lost in the multitude. 


- her the sympathy of God. 
* hears ’—that should be hisname. So motherhood, 
and the great people whom she held in -her womb, 


he face when again she met the frown of Sarah. 


4 Charlotte Bronté, in her wonderfully powerful novel of | one 
ae Jane Eyre, describes her heroine as fleeing from her master’ s| 


alled, the powers which he assumes to wield, the | 


atibassador from God; that ‘the Lord had heard 


Nor should he 
Nay, he should be the 
ther of a multitude, and his name should enshrine 
Ishmael—‘ God 


7 and the thought of God’s tenderness went with her 
all the way back across the desert, and irradiated 


son must ibe born if hee is to fodebtessea at 
fashion. Surely it was worth while to go ba 
put up with a great deal that was no 
when it would mean so much h to her chil 
And, besides this, Hagar carried wit 
consciousness s of having Messin a direc : 


Milky Way. eniee Dares eka it w: 
systems there swept space Hike a soft tr 


td save what He had made: Lauintadl © 
earth should perish, nor one of the so 
turned my prayer to paee she a So 
also the Saviour of spirits.’ ? a 


possess the spirit of every one ol 
| prospects were not in all respects 
knew the. kind of treatment she > 


bondwoman still. But God hadi 
His care and had pier her a oe “ 
| fill her heart. : rs 


His origtt visions of coming cate 
jis her to be sani c me 1 


ago made up her mind that her oe 
be there while Abraham lived ;-but su¢ 
was sent away with her child, never 
Another son had been born into that f 
would occupy the position she Hhonghe b 2 
Ishmael. 


What were the harsh words to her, when her soul 
_ was companying with these exalted thoughts! 
And then, to have them, to cherish them within, 
to believe them, and to live for them—what an 
Fos education for a woman, what self- -development, 
what power, what a.life above the world were 
hidden in their folds! Hagar was being made. 
1 Charlotte Bronté, Janz Eyre, ii. 146, 


longer to be his own. “It was not, ie 
great family festival was kept in honour « 
weaning of the heir that his natural chag rin 
to have found open utterance. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


- In the manner of its celebration emphasis was 
no doubt laid upon the fact that though born the 
younger Isaac was destined to displace his elder 
brother. Ishmael bordered on man’s estate, 
without the self-control of manhood ; and it is not 
at all surprising that the disappointment he could 
not fail to experience found vent in unconcealed 
derision. Under cover of sportiveness, it may be, 
he jeered at the little master, and the exuberant 
rejoicing made over him, in a way which betrayed 
the bitterness he really felt. 

Ishmael’s conduct stung Sarah. ‘Wherefore 
she said, Cast out this bondwoman and her son: 
for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir 
with my son, even with Isaac.’ She had probably 
been meditating some such step, and now she is 
provoked into uttering what was in+her mind. 
‘Her child was at a disadvantage alongside of this 
forward and brilliant boy who had taken such a 
hold on Abraham’s affections. Unwittingly she 
advised what was really for the good of all con- 
cerned : ‘God said unto Abraham, Let it not be 
grievous . . . for in Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ 
Abraham had given Ishmael a place from which he 
was unwilling to oust him. He was his firstborn. 
He had qualities which would fit him to rule a 
pastoral people. Isaac was as yet but a feeble child. 
But it was impossible that Abraham could remain 
‘divided thus between the one affection and the 
Other ; impossible that he should enjoy the lively 
talk and adventurous exploits of Ishmael and at 
the same time concentrate his hope on Isaac. 
And it was not a warlike power Abraham was to 
found, but a religion. Therefore Ishmael must go. 
It was good for Ishmael himself: ‘also of the son 
of the bondwoman will I’ make a nation.’ Isaac 
was the true heir. No jeering allusions to his late 
birth or his appearance could alter that fact. 

Once assured of the will of God, the patriarch 
no longer hesitated. He ‘rose up early in the 
morning,’ and after providing them with such 
refreshments as they were likely to need on the 
journey, he sent them away. 


4] It is certain that for living in, and thinking in, I have 
never since found in the world a place so favourable. And 
we were driven and pushed into it, as if by Necessity, and 
its beneficent though ugly little shocks “and pushes, shock 
after shock gradually compelling us thither! ‘ Fora Divinity 
doth shape our ends, rough-hew them how we will’: often 
in my life have I been brought to think of this, as probably 
every considering person is; and, looking before and after, 
have felt, though reluctant enough to believe in the import- 


ance or significance of so infinitesimally small an atom as 
oneself, that the Doctrine of a Special Providence i is in some 
sort natural to man.? 


2. The word fransiated ‘the child’ is quite 
applicable to a lad of Ishmael’s age. He is sooner 


exhausted than his mother, as she would probably 
be more inured to labour and fatigue than he. 


She sits down apart, because nothing tortures a | 


parent more than to see, without being able to 


alleviate, the sufferings of a child. Her grief, and / 


perhaps her resentment, had discouraged and’ 
blinded her, for she did not see the neighbouring 


well till God opened her eyes, and encouraged her. ° 


by the promise, ‘I will make hima great nation.’ 
She was giving up, as if all the promise given her 


before Ishmael’s birth were forgotten, whereas ‘this — 


expulsion was the first step towards its fulfilment. 


When Ishmael turned his back on the familiar - 


tents, he was in truth setting out to an inheritance 
far richer, so far as this world B08 than ever fell © 
to Isaac and his sons. 


Despairing surrender to fate when effort has 


reached a certain point—that is in the’ Oriental 
character. ._An English woman would have 
struggled onward till she died, to save the lad. 
But Hagar laid the child in the shadow’ of one of 


the shrubs, and set -her down over against him, a 


good way off, as it were a bowshot; for she said, 
‘Let me not see the death of the child,’ and she 
lifted up her voice and wept. 


{| The Egyptians had a very definite notionjof Fate or 
Destiny, which was personified as the deity Shaix” The word 
for ‘ destiny,’ faz, later ¥az (shaz), is derived from the verb fa, 
* decide,’ ‘define,’ the German destimmen ; Sat, therefore, = 
‘ was bestimmt ist,’ asin the verse, ‘ Es ist bestimmt in Gottes 
Rath, Dass man vom Bestem was man hat, Muss scheiden, 
ja scheiden’ ; ¥ai=‘ what must be,’ unavoidable Fate. We 
find it in this sense always: even the heresy of Akhenaten 
did not deny Fate, and the word occurs in the inscriptions of 
his high priest Merir‘a at el-Amarna (1370 B.c.). A promi- 
nent example of its use is in the inscription of’ Amasis 
describing the overthrow of Apries at 
(560 B.C.) : 

‘The land was traversed as by the blast of a tempest, 
destroying their ships [z.e. those of the Greek allies of 
Apries] abandoned by the crews. The [Egyptian] people 
accomplished their fate [that of the Greeks]; killing their 
prince [Apries] on his couch, when he had come to repose in 
his cabin.’ 

Naturally, unavoidable fate was Role as evil fate, and 
§az¢ can mean this without qualification. In the ‘Israel- 
Stela’ of Merenptah (1230 B.c.), which records the ravaging 
of Palestine by the Maar one the ahs of Israel, 


1 Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle, i ii, 244. 
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; eee the word is ‘determined’ by the ideograph of a devouring 

dog: an evil animal was destiny ! Vy 

: ‘e _ Death was the destiny of all, whether the rich man who 

-. built himself a pyramid of Beane or the poor fellah meskin 

- who died of heat and labour on the canal-dyke or gis, with 
none but the fish to see him die. It was an evil destiny, 
death, and, when one thought upon it, one was disturbed, 
and tears came to the eyes} the very thought of death was 

_ pain and grief; never would one come back from the tomb 

pei to see the’sun.? 


3, There was a dromanly tenderness in the voice 
ba 5 We ‘that came to her outof heaven. ‘ What aileth thee, 
“Hagar? fear not; for God hath heard the voice 
“eg the lad where aut is. ~Arise, lift up the lad, and 
hold him in thine hand; for I will make him a 
; great ‘nation. And God opened her eyes, and 

she saw a well of water; and she went, and filled 
the bottle with water, and gave the lad to drink. 
And God was with the lad ; and he grew, and dwelt 
in the wilderness, and, became an archer.’ 


_ The slave-girl, Hagar, when she fled 
From master’s wrong and wifely hate, 
- Fell in the sand-waste as: she sped, 
Heart-sick and lone: and desolate : 
Sudden a low sweet music said,— 
‘Why murmur at thy fate?’ 


., Pafting the thicket, so to see 
_ _ Who spoke in pity,—lo, a face 
_ Looked up upon her yearningly 
From a well’s es in ruth and grace 
A fond voice said: ‘ What azleth thee ?— 
God zs in every place!’ 


was her own young piteous gaze 
Glassed in the well-depth’s mystery : 
“Low sang the water’s sweet amaze,— 
. ‘God’s face! He knows, He watcheth me: 
_. Through trudge of weary nights and days 
seh The Living One doth see !?? 


4. This was the second crisis and lesson of 
_. Hagar’s life. And he who told the story knew 
_-. the human heart, and the wisdom and kindness of 
i. the God whom he brought into contact with the 
_ _woman’s life. ‘For, indeed, as we think of the tale, 
the care of God for Hagar has in it a peculiar 

delicacy, is full of thoughtfulness for her character. 
The writer who made the tale must have loved God 

, well. 
What men and women God trains in the wilder- 
‘ness! It would seem as if great destinies often 
had rough beginnings! ‘I will make him a great 


1H. R. Hall, in Excyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 


y. 785. 
as 2 J. Laurence Rentoul, At Vancouver's Well, 12. 


nation,’ ad the ange Gf God. We en). 


‘happening, was a dog half whipped.’ 


think it has. 


‘gains upon my heart.® . 


place can be found for such as are His on 


TN 


to go up. We must suffer if we would be. 


example ! Man’s story had a “rough | pe : 
Adam in blighted Eden was as Ishmael in 
inhospitable wilderness. Sir fe: 


great. iri These surprises not aig 
from monotony ; they keep us, if rightly 
lowly, expectant, dependent. They operate 
contrary ways—lifting up man, and castin 
down. \ Mees 
‘| In the best sf his books, Jack London tell 

secret of White Fang’ s success in fighting othe 
power of surprise. ‘ When dogs fight there are- 
liminaries—snarlings and bristlings, and’ stifF-le 
tings. But White Fang omitted these. . He 
warning of his intention, He rushed in and sna 
slashed on the instant, without notice, before his fc 
prepare to meet him. Thus he exhibited t 
surprise. A dog taken off its guard, its shou 
open, or its ear‘ripped in ribbons before it kne 

Here is the 
of surprise in the wild. Has it nothing to teach 
I remember going for a walk one. 


was at one fine famous throughout the world: 
beginning then, and was hungry for ideas. I shall 
forget that, tains the close of our cones 


with boumndous emphasis, ‘Keep up your surpr 
my dear fellow ; the pulpit must never, never lose its pow 
of startling peopel !? I have very often since ‘recalled t 

memorable walk ; and the farther I leave the episode acro 
the years behind me the more the truth of that ie 


full of significance for the Church of Gods 
it had to be made clear that in God’s sj 
family circle, or within their eternal ho 


the flesh, bearing on their body, indeed, th 
of His covenant, yet not born again of His B 
Spirit. St. Paul’s use of this ancient househol 
admitted by himself to be an allegorical use 
Nevertheless it is an allegory which rests o 
deep basis in tHe providential design of th 
It is no more in Paul’s hands than the 
working out of a hint which lay ready rth re 
apostle in the teaching of his Lord. By his 

SF. W. Boreham, Faces in thé Firseit 1 


1 ‘conception and birth ye beets who 
ved power to give him being at all only '| 
>ugh their faith in the prepies of God, Asaac 


gna es born of ec ‘and who display, in 
e of | their heavenly birthya faith like Abraham’s. 
such. -an origin his: "personal character corre- 
"sponded. He not merely inherited his father’s 
‘blood; he shared his father’s piety. In him, 


family of God, who in every age have walked in 
fe steps of Abraham, and who are summed up 
in, Isaac’s antitype—Jesus Christ. No less con- 
icuously did the wayward boy who owed his 
birth to Sarah’s wilful scheme and Abraham’s 
weakness and Hagar’s servitude typify, both by 
ward position and by spiritual character, all such 
as stand nominally inside the household of faith, 
yet | have not been born of the Spirit into the free 
~ trust and love of sons, but serve God only under 
ne bondman’ s constraint or with a bondman’s fear. 
Hagar’s God: is vours. He’ speaks to us as 
plainly as He spoke to Hagar. We have felt Him 
the’ first crisis of our life as the All-seeing, and 
have obeyed His call to take up the duties of 
teady life. Then many years pass by, and 
1onotony lays its withering finger on our life. 
Je need another shock—the shock of the after- 
oon of life—if we are to grow into something 
igher. And it comes, awakening us from the 
~ commonplace, ‘stirring us to our centre. Cruel 
_and bitter we think it, as we are driven into the 
desert, ee behind us all the ancient loves and 
sorrows. We go forth, carrying with us our last 
ope, our last aspiration, the child of our whole 
life, desiring, at least, to save that from the tempest 
of sorrow. And the misery, grows deeper, the 
iirst for our lost youth, our lost energy, our lost 
rightness. But we are stirred out of our slavery 
to earth’s monotonous quiet, out of our dead satis- 
faction with this world—stirred to the very depths. 
At last it seems we can bearno more. The heaven 
é s brass to our prayer; the water is spent in the 
bottle. We cast away our last hope and turn aside 
lest we see it die. os , 
che ‘It is then that God makes Himself known as 
= ‘the. Ever Near. He bids us take up the hope we 
ve have cast away, and embody it in a new life. 
© Arise,’ He criéS in our heart, ‘I am with you. 
Drink of this living water. I myself ‘will be in you 
a well of water, springingdup into everlasting life. 


ee he ea By 
es "Ree ¢ rou : 
ots ype nd x sh ‘ 


Yoit : are free from ‘the ee of ‘the Wishes ‘and. 


herefore, was appropriately prefigured all the moral . 


Chey: 


the world; all the freedom of heaven ‘is before. 
you, all the work of earth to be. done, no longer 
for yourself, but for Me and for your fellow-men. : 
You shall be twice the man you were ; and I ‘shall. 
be with you, even to the end of the world.’ 


_ I dooked at life with all-unseeing eyes, — 
Unable to discern the deeper thing : Leseahee 
Or dive below the surfacé to the spring, 67 
Until thou camest as a glad surprise. — ba 
And now to me the smallest bird that flies _ 
Twitters a song which seraphim might sing;  ~ 
_ While roadside flowers a ‘sacred message bring, ay 
And teach those truths that make the angels wise. ioe 
I cannot tell thee how thy passing touch | a ae 
Had power the underlying thought&to show 
«Till all the world was changed because of thee: 
Nor do I care to measure overmuch 
The why and wherefore: this one thing I nee by 
That I, who once was blind, now’ clearly see.2 
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Wirginifus Puertaque. - ae 
The Children’s Secret Place. "ead ee 
‘Create in me a clean heart, O God. '_Ps ye x t 
. The land .of fairies belongs to the little | a 


chiles: so we are often told. But boys and 
girls who are of school age may enter it too. 


1 Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Verses Wise or Otherwise, 
162. ; : fae 
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There are, however, certain conditions attached to 
entering ; I shall speak of them later. 


Oh, grown-ups cannot understand 
And grown-ups never will, 

How short’s the way to fairy-land 
Across the purple hill; 

They smile: their smile is very bland, 
Their eyes are wise and chill; 

And yet—at just a child’s command— 
The world’s an Eden still. 


2. Autumn is at the door. Iawish I could walk 
with you along the banks of a river I know, where 
there are a great many birch trees. How splendid 
the colours are; they are even more wonderful 
than the colours of Spring. A company of boys 
walked along there the other day, and they seemed 


_ _ to see nothing out of the common; they wished, 


in fact, that the birch trees were hazel ones, and 
that the nuts upon them were ripe. They chased 
each other in and out among the birches, crushing 
the brackens and making a great noise. It made 
one feel sorry. But a girl was there alone one 
evening late in September, and she heard and saw 
things that made her cry out for very joy. All 
round her there seemed to be little fairy heralds. 
They did not ‘blow upon trumpets and cry, 
‘Autumn is coming! Autumn is coming!’; but 
they hung gold upon the birch trees, and here and 
there they touched the brackens with colours so 
wonderful that under the trees it was as if.a very 
gorgeous carpet had been laid. Fairies too ran 
about among the golden stooks which she saw 
through the trees, and there was beautiful fairy 
music. ‘Dear little Robin Redbreast,’ she cried, 
“so you're among the fairies.’ 


Robin, Robin, Redbreast, 
~ Oh, Robin dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
At the falling of the year. 


3. I told you. there were certain conditions 
attached to the entering of this fairy-land. Let 
me tell you a fairy story. 

A long time ago a boy was punished by his 
schoolmaster and he ran away. He hid in a cave 
by the river and remained there without food for 
two days. Two little men came to him, and said, 
‘Follow us, and we will take you to the Land 
of Delight.’ He followed them through a dark 
passage into the earth, and then out into a rich 


and beautiful country. They led the boy to their 
King, and the King made him the companion to 
his eldest son. 

The King allowed him to go back to see his 
mother. 
wonderful treasures of the King’s palace, so she 
asked him to bring some of them to her. 

One day when playing with the King’s'son the 


boy stole a golden ball and ran with it to his 


mother’s house. But the two wee men pursued 
him and seized the golden ball and departed. He 
was then so very sorry that he had stolen the 


golden ball ‘that he wanted to beg the King’ 5. 


pardon, but he found the Sai closed. He 
never got in again. 


That boy had not ‘clean bands as the Bible 


expresses it. \ 
Here is another. There was an old shepherd, 
and he played upon his flute so beautifully that a 


lovely fairy came and listened to him, and was so — 4 


delighted that she asked him to go to her fairy 
palace with her. She put a ring upon his hand, 


and he immediately became a youth dressed in — 4 
He promised to live beside her 


princely robes. 
and play to her always, but he said that he must 
first bid his friends in Rome farewell. 
fitted him out in grand style—so grand that every 
one was struck with his beauty. When he arrived 
at Rome the Queen of the country invited him to 
her palace. He made her believe that he was free 
to be her King, and \could manage her kingdom 
for her. As soon as he spoke in this strain he 
turned into ansold, ugly, and ragged shepherd. 
‘What is this horrible beggar doing here?’ cried 
the Queen. ‘Whip him out of the palace.’ The 
miserable shepherd went back to his old country 


to find the fairy, but she never came to him again, 


and so he remained a shepherd. That shepherd 
was not straight : he had an evil heart. 

4. You miss a great deal if you never get into 
the land of the fairies. 


from God. Even when they had ceased to believe 
in fairies, they felt that it had-been good for them 
to hear about the world round about them that 
busy people never see: it always made them think 
of better things. 

What little girl does not love her doll? But 
the day will come when that dol? will be sorrow- 
fully laid aside. She will be glad that she had one, 
however. Ferhaps it was but a broken old thing, 


One day the boy told her about the ~ 


The fairy | : i 


I have heard of people 
who felt that the fairy-land of children was not far * 
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yet she loved it with her whole heart; that broken 
sawdust doll helped to teach her something of 
what loving a helpless creature means. 

By and by you will be going out into the world, 
and I feel sure you will sometimes want to bring 
back the dreams that make you happy now. You 
may find that they won’t come. But there js 
something better within reach, It is a secret 
place; but, like fairy-land, it is barred from those 
who are not straight, or have evil thoughts in their 
hearts. You may have already been trying to get 
into it; you have knocked and knocked and got 
no answer; it was like knocking at the door of an 
empty house. Your favourite apostle, Simon Peter, 
was once put into prison unjustly. It was a prison 
with bolts and bars, and a huge iron gate. When 
Peter saw that iron gate he gave up all hope of 
€ver getting out; no one, he thought, could ever 
open it for him. While he waited for the worst to 
happen, he kept praying all the time ; and suddenly 
there appeared at his side, not his jailer or an 
executioner, but an angel. How it all happened 
Peter could not have told; it was as if he sawa 
vision ; his chains fell off, the prison doors opened, 
and the’ iron gate, that hopeless barrier—why, the 

_ angel was all the time by his side, and it just opened ! 
_ Peter went on to his friends. What do you 
think he found them doing? ‘They were praying 
—praying for 4im. Peter then understood how the 
iron gate had opened. He had been praying, they 
had been praying, and they had prayed in earnest. 

5. What would life be for boys and girls without 

God? One cannot bear the thought. But if we 
are to have His company as a friend—if we are to 
get into that ‘secret place,’ we must be straight, 
and keep our hearts free from evil thoughts— 
‘clean,’ as the text says. David found that very 
hard to do; he felt that he could not do it at all, 

_ 80 he prayed, ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God.’ 

God is willing to do that for you; He has said so; 

and I give you the words of the text as a little 
prayer which I hope you will remember to pray 
to-night : 

‘Create in me a clean heart, O God.* - 


II. 
The Right Kind of Clothes.. 
; ‘Be clothed with humility.’—1 P 5° (AV). 
We have spoken about the right kind of hands, 
and feet, ,and eyes, and ears, and tongue, and 


memory, and heart. Now, after we have got all 
those right, what do you think we ought to see to 
next? Well, I think the next thing we should 
consider is how to get the right kind of clothes. 


Clothes are rather important things, aren’t they? « | 


and none of us would like to wear the wrong kind. 


So will you turn to the First Epistle of Peter, the — 


fifth chapter and the fifth verse, and there you will 
find your text—‘ Be clothed with humility.’ 

Now the word ‘clothed’ here has rather a 
curious meaning. The Greek word from which it 
is translated is used only in this place in the New ) 
Testament. It refers to the sort of overall or 
apron which the slaves wore, fastened round their . 
waists with a girdle. 
other garments to keep them from being soiled. 
So the word was connected with the lowliest service 
of the lowliest people. I wonder why Peter used 
this word. I think it was because he wanted to 
tell the people to whom he was writing that they — 
were to be ready to serve each other. 
not to be ashamed of the lowliest service if it would 
help somebody else. They were to put away all 
pride and haughtiness and make themselves of no 
account. And perhaps he was also thinking of the 
time when Jesus girded Himself with a towel to do 
slaves’ work—to wash the disciples’ feet. 

Before Jesus came, humility was a much-despised 
virtue. At the time Jesus was born, the Romans ~ 
were the great conquerors of the world and the 
Romans were the proudest people on earth. 


| Humility meant to them something mean and 


servile. A haughty, overbearing spirit was what 

they admired. It was Jesus who glorified humility 

and gave it a new meaning. He came to earth to 

serve. He was born in a lowly manger, did lowly” 
work, went in and out among lowly people, and 

died the lowliest and most shameful of deaths. 

And through all He was meek and lowly in heart, 

and taught His disciples that, as He had served 

them, so also they should serve one another. 


Now there are two kinds of robes of humility, - 
Some people mistake the one for the other, and I 
want to tell you about them both so that you may 
not fall into that error. 

1. The first is the Robe of False Humility, and 
it is a very ugly and unbecoming sort of dress. 

The Robe of False Humility is really just a very 
mean and shabby kind of pride. It pretends to be 
what it is not. Once there lived two rival philo- 


They put it on over their © 


They were — 


J 
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gophers. One. dressed in the ovainedy way, but 
___ the other one wanted to show off his humility, so 


By) nbs went about in rags. 
_ dressed like other people said of his rival that you 
- © could see his pride through the holes in his 
_ garments. Do you see what he meant? No 
- humility is real humility that wants to: make a. 
parade of itself. 

There are some people who go about the world 
y iy pretending that they are worse than they are, or 
ay Savy less clever than they are, in order to get others to 


iG 
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of False Ea nike They don’t really mean what 
at 6 _ they say, and if you agreed with them they. would 
; ath - ‘be’ very angry and disappointed. Never wear the 
tie Robe. of False Humility. It is sure not to suit 
Ris By OUse< . 
a _. 2. But the second dress is the Robe of True 
oh Humility, and it is the best dress anyone could 
wear. It suits everybody, and fits everybody, and 
a. ad # never goes out of fashion. 
And what is true humility? Well, that is rather 
gh “a, difficult question to answer. 
yMisn’t thinking and making the worst of ourselves. 
a _ That is a’silly thing to do, because God gives us 
Bak our powers and He means us to make the very 
va thing better than somebody else, it is stupid to 
aK a pretend that you can’t. But the best of us are 
: ae very foolish, and none of us are very good, and 
DY ee there is no cause for any of us to be conceited 
2 ae about what we can do. To be-humble is to have a 
true and modest opinion of* ourselves and never to 
: eae oa that is Bt or right beneath us. 


Ol want to give you three reasons why we should 
"wear the Robe of True Humility. 

1. The first reason is that a// our gifts come from 
God. Sometimes you hear people chattering about 
' their cleverness, or their wealth, or their fine rela- 
tions. But they forget that they wouldhavehad none 
of these things if God hadn’t given them to them. 
__ If we are cleverer than others we should remember 

_.that it is God who’ has made us so, and that He 
“means us to use our brains for the gdod of other 
people. If we are better off than most it is God 
who gives us our riches, and we should be grateful 
to Him and try to use our money to help those 
who are less fortunate. 
2. The second reason is that 7f we want to be of 
any use in the world we must be humble. If we go 
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And the philosopher who | 


ae "praise them., These people are wearing the Robe | 


. But at any rate it | 


et best of them. If you know that you can do a | 


determined to find out if it were. ‘Gued 
journeyed to the city where Dara lived. 


to x peonles with na hearts land disdai 
we won’t be able to help them. 
Once there lived in Persia a good sheph« 
named Dara. He rosé to be head man of 
village, and he ruled so wisely and so well that 
King made him chief governor over a large prov 
of Persia. By and by strange stories were to df 
him. It was said that he took money from 3 
people by unjust means and that he stored it 
huge chest which he ql waver: carried about a 
wherever he went. 


RA ees 


th 
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chest he was very gobey ane comaabeae 
should be opened immediately. His order 
quickly obeyed, and what do you. thin! 
found inside? Just an old, Tagged shep 
coat. 

Dara’s accusers looked very much Bee 
the King demanded to know the meee 
coat. Then the governor-explained that. thi 
the coat he had worn when he ruled o 
native village, It had helped him to rule 
and kindly. . He was afraid that he migh 
proud, and vay an harsh, but when he k 


a man he had been, and it ‘ieee. to keep 
humble and kind. 

The highest honour we can have in the ort 1 
just to be able to serve somebody Saas but we 


the Robe of True Humility, 

3. Lastly, we should wear this dress because Le 
to humble people that Jesus comes. We cannot en er 
the dwelling of the proud, and if we want Him 
our Friend we must put away all page and con 
out of our hearts. 

The late Principal John Cairns of Edi 
was one of the humblest men that ever livec 
his life he preferred the lowly to the lofty, the 
of a servant to that of a master. 


follow.’ 
‘Me first” can never wear the Robe one 
Humility. Those who wear it never really thin 
about themselves at all, because they are so bt 
thinking about other people. , 


| Gospel of the Grace of God, bole he 


chapter a sermon of the most exquisite 


| persuasiveness. His command of 


per am = In the iderauby: of a Scotsman, 


tt 


“Which we saw with his eyes, and were glad,’ 


e ee THE | Rev. James Morratt, D.D., D.LirT., Hon. M.A.(Oxon.), Grascow. . 


f a Scotsman, which was published recently, 
; Andrew Thomson has a / thrust into 
it. We take up The Christ we Forget, 


aaa for — of To- nays written ¥ 
| We shall quote a ee pa 


aie ‘it weakness to be made A once - 
ious of the book? 
ve mee over our suspicion. We have read 


eA: Whitwell Wilson ? Turn ie the 


Who's Who: ‘WiLson, PHILIP oe 


hitwell Wilson, J. P. of Donat of West- 
and Annie, d. of Jonathan Bagster, 


ublisher mM. 1899, Sinaia 0. d. of pe: 


- Pheadit Gaeumie Kchoob: Clare Coll., 
resident_of the Camb. amon Sopiety: 
‘of the Granta, Public School Magazine, 


195 MP. (L.) South St. Pancras, 1906-10; 


ppleby Division, Westmoreland, rgro. 
he R@d Gable, Meadway, Hendon, 
lub: National Liberal.’ 
ck is named. This is evidently Mr. 
rst. publication. And he is a layman. 
Is. Have not been his Breresoue study, 


ue of dics to Whe ee view. When 
Arnold says of Wordsworth— 


y yas a priest tg us all 
iS wonder and Bloom of the world, 


e 


language that is simple without attracting att 
to its simplicity, language that is Hallowe 5 


we say, is something. But it is only the 
of his thought, thought that is disciplined : 
by the daily practice of the presence 


who followed Him—so many called, so ‘ 


That was why He spoke so earnestly of 


| road, where every- one walks, and the ‘strai 


which is so seldom discovered. Ten le 


biting the priest and regaining his lee il 

It was not “the cause” that absorbed His affe 
He was ever seeking the individual—taking a 
man, as at es ey id himself, aS 


the ssolabed heart, until ear peasds eye saw, 40 u 
spoke. Of His words, all of them divine, few 
been reported and published. pee aim its 


we understand that ‘priest’ means interpreter, one 
who introduces us to some deeper vision, one ‘who 
opens up to us, as we say, a new world of ideas. 
To the author of Hebrews, such was not the 
ultimate function of Christ as high priest. -Dog- 
matic theology would call this the. pronbel 
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‘function of Christ. The. priestly office means 
mediation, not interpretation. The function\ of 
the high priest is to enter and to offer: <io¢pyeoOar 
and mpooepew form the complete action, and no 
distinction is drawn between the two, any more 

. than between the terms ‘priest ’-and ‘high priest.’ 

The fundamental importance of this may be 
illustrated from the recourse made by Paul and by 
our author respectively to the Jeremianic oracle of 
the new covenant. Paul’s use would be admitted 
by O.T. critics to be more relevant. His main 
interest in it lies in its prediction of the Spirit, as 
opposed to the Law. What appeals to Paul is the 
inward and direct intuition of God, which forms 
the burden of the oracle. But to the author of 
Hebrews it is the last sentence of the oracle which 
is supreme, z.c. the remission of sins, ‘I will be 
merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins 
and iniquities I will remember no more.’ He 
seizes the name and fact of a ‘new’ covenant, as 
implying that the old was inadequate. But he 
continues: ‘If the blood of bulls and goats and 
the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, 
give them a holiness that bears on bodily purity, 
how much more will the blood of Christ, who in 
the spirit of the eternal offered himself as an 
unblemished sacrifice to God, cleanse your con- 
science from dead works to serve a living God? 
He mediates a new covenant for this reason, that 
those who have been called may obtain the eternal 
deliverance they have been promised, now that a 
death has occurred which redeems them from the 
transgressions involved in the first covenant.’ That 
is, the conclusion of Jeremiah’s oracle—that God 
will forgive and forget—is the real reason why our 
author quotes it. There can be no access without 
anamnesty for the past. The religious communion 
of the immediate future must be guaranteed by a 
sacrifice ratifying the pardon of God. 

This difference between Paul and Hebrews is, 
of course, owing to the fact that for Hebrews the 
covenant or law is subordinated to the priesthood. 
Change the priesthood, says the writer, and 1pso 
Jacto the law has to be changed too. The cove- 
nant is a relationship of God and men, arising out 
of grace, and inaugurated by some historic act; 
its efficiency as an institution for forgiveness and 
fellowship depends on the personality and standing 
of the priesthood, so that the appearance of Jesus 
as the absolute Priest does away with the inferior 
law. 


this eft us to tHe heart of the Christology, | 


the sacrifice and priestly. service of Christ as the 
mediator of\ this new covenant with. its eternal 
fellowship. 


Men are sons of God, and their relation of con; vr 


fidence and access is based upon the function of 
the Son kar éfdxnv. The author shares with 
Paul the view that the Son is the Son before and 
during his incarnate life, and yet Son in a special 
sense in consequence of the resurrection—or rather, 
as our author would have preferred to say, in 
consequence of the ascension. This seems to be 


the idea underneath the compressed clauses at the ” 


opening of the epistle. ‘God has spoken to us by 
a Son—a Son whom he appointed heir of the 


universe, as it was by him that he had created the © 


world. 


He, reflecting God’s bright glory and | 


stamped with God’s own character, sustains the 


universe by his word of power. When he had 
secured our purification from sins, he sat down at 


the right hand of the Majesty on high; and thus — 


he is superior to the angels, as he has inherited a 
Name superior to theirs, For to what angel did 
God ever say— ; 

Thou art my Son, 

To-day havé I become thy Father ?? 
(referring to the ancient notion that the king first 
became conscious of his latent divine sonship at 
his accession to the throne). The name or 
dignity which Christ inherits, as* the result of his 
redemptive work, is that of Son; as the following 
quotation from the O.T. psalm suggests, the resur- 
rection or exaltation marks, as it does for Paul, 
the fully operative sonship of Christ. 
way to inherit or possess the universeis to endure 
the suffering and death which purified human sin 
and led to the enthronement of Christ. This 
corresponds to the parable of 


* 


the human opposition; it rather concentrates 
upon the fact that this divine being was sent into 
the world because he was God’s Son, and that he 
freely undertook this mission for God’s other sons 
on earth. 

The mission was a will of God which involved 
sacrifice. 
(10%) from the fortieth psalm—not to prove that 
obedience to God was better than sacrifice, but to 
bring out the truth that God’s will required a 
higher kind of sacrifice thanpthe Levitical, namely, 
the ‘personal, free self-sacrifice of Christ in the 


The Only 


the Wicked © 
Husbandmen, but Hebrews does not here elaborate’ 


fl 


That is the point of the quotation | 
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body. Even this is more than self-sacrifice in our 
modern sense of the term. * It is ‘ by this will,’ the 
writer argues, that ‘we are consecrated, because 


~~ Jesus Christ once for all has offered up his body.’ 


, No doubt, the offering is’ eternal, it is not confined 
to the historicaPact on Calvary. ‘He has entered 
*heaven itself now to appear in the presence of 
God on our behalf’ (974): ‘he ever liveth to make 
intercession for us’ (7°). Still, the author is more 
realistic in expression than the tradition of the 
Testament of Levi (3), which makes the angel of 
_ the Presence in the third heaven offer a spiritual 
- and bloodless sacrifice to God in propitiation for 
the sins of ignorance committed by the righteous. 
Hebrews assigns entirely to Christ the intercessory 
functions which the piety of the later Judaism 
had already begun to divide among angels and 
departedésaints, but it also makes the sacrifice 
of Jesus one of blood—a realism» which was 
essential on the author’s scheme of argument 
from the entrance of the O.T. high priest into the 
holy of holies. 

The superior or rather the absolute efficacy of 
the blood of Christ depends on his absolute value 
and significance as the Son of God. It is his 
person and work which render his self-sacrifice 
valid and supreme. But this is asserted rather 
‘than explained. - Indeed, it is asserted on the 
ground of a presupposition which was assumed as 
axiomatic, namely, the impossibility of communion 
with God apart from blood shed in sacrifice. For 
example, when the writer encourages his readers 
by reminding them of their position, that they 
‘haye come to Jesus the mediator of the new 
covenant and to the sprinkled blood whose 
message is nobler than Abel’s,’ he does not mean 
to draw an antithesis between Abel’s blood as a 
ery for vengeance and Christ’s blood asa cry for 
intercession. The fundamental antithesis lies 
between exclusion and inclusion. Abel’s blood 
demanded the excommunication of the sinner, as 
an outcast from God’s presence; Christ’s blood 
draws the sinner near and ratifies the covenant. 
-The author denies to the O.T. cultus of sacrifice 
any atoning value, but at the same time he 
reaffirms its basal principle, that blood in sacrifice 
is essential to communion with the deity. Blood 
offered in, sacrifice does possess a religious efficacy, 
_to expiate and purify. Without shedding of blood 
there is no remission. We ask, why? But the 
ancient world never dreamt of asking, why ? What 

3 


puzzles a modern was an axiom to the ancient. 
The argument of Hebrews swings from this postu- 
late, and no attempt is made to rationalize it. 

In the Law of Holiness, incorporated iné 
Leviticus, there is indeed one incidental allusion 
to. the rationalé of sacrifice or blood-expiation, 
when, in prohibiting the use of blood as a food, 
the taboo proceeds: ‘the life of the body is in the 
blood, and I have given it to you for the altar to 
make propitiation for yourselves, for the blood 
makes propitiation by means of the life’ (ze. the 
life inherent in it). This is reflection on the . 
meaning of sacrifice, but it does not carry us very © 
far, for it only explains the piacular efficacy of 
blood by its mysterious potency of life. Com- 
petent Semitic scholars warn us against finding in 
these words (Lev 171!) either the popular idea of 
the substitution of the victim for the sinner, oreven 
the theory that the essential thing in sacrifice is 
the offering of a life to God. Now, as far as the 
‘Hebrew text goes, this may be correct. But the - 
former idea soon became attached to the verse, as 
we see from the LXX—r0 ydp atua atrod ayri ras 
Wuyns e€iAdoercr. This view does not seem to be 
common in later Jewish thought, though it was 
corroborated by the expiatory value attached to 
the death of the martyrs. It is in this later world,’ 
however, rather than in the primitive world of 
Leviticus, that the atmosphere of the Hebrews- 
idea is to be sought, the idea that because Jesus 
was what he was, his death has such an atoning 
significance as to inaugurate a new and final 
relation between God and men, the idea that his 
blood purifies the conscience because it is Azs 
blood, the blood of the sinless Christ, who is both 
the priest and the sacrifice. When the author 
writes that Christ ‘in the spirit of the eternal’ 
offered himself as an unblemished sacrifice to God, 
he has in mind the contrast between the annual 
sacrifice on the day of atonement and the sacri- 
fice of Christ which never needed to be repeated; 
because it had been offered in the spirit and—as 
we might say—in the eternal order of things. It 
was a sacrifice bound up with his’ death in history. 
But it belonged essentially to the higher order of 
absolute reality. The writer breathed the Philonic 
atmosphere in which the eternal Now over-— 
shadowed the things of space and time. But he 
knew this sacrifice had taken place on the cross, 
and his problem was one which never confronted 
Philo, the problem which we moderns have to face 


3a ne “our own day and way. aaah we are ‘ouhen: 
ne How can a single historical fact possess a témeless 
* significance? How can Christianity claim to be 
4 “final, on the basis of revelation at a specific period 
¥ by explaining that the mediating sacrifice, of 
he ~ Christ took place im the eternal order, that ‘his 
ae person is ‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
a een and that nothing can impair or supplement 

_ what has thus been done ‘in the spirit of the 


t while this is the most characteristic feature 
_ of the Christology, it belongs to the writer’s higher 
Ay gnosis, and alongside of it we find traces of primi- 
Eee ive and popular christologies. (a) One of these is 

“2a e eschatological idea of messiah as the heir, who 
at the resurrection inherits full messianic power as 
. divine Son or royal Kvpeos. Strictly speaking, 
hardly harmonizes with the conception of 
“¥ Ch ist as the divine Son from all eternity, but it 
wr eappears now and then. (4) Again, we have a 
- primitive survival in the isolated allusion (a sy tn. 
: > overthrow of the devil by the death of Jesus, 
an Bhics which lies quite outside the regular scheme 
of the high priestly sacrifice and service. ‘Since 
he children share blood and flesh,..he himself 
“ele in their nature, so that by dying he 


: Bion who Jay under a lifelong, fear of death.’ 
is would not be so remarkable in Paul. The 
_ ruin of the devil by messiah. was a commonplace 
of apocalyptic eschatolog gy, and the connexion of 
the devil and death was not unfamiliar. But while 
“4 b tsal saw ‘the bondage of the evil power in the sin- 
‘ fal desires of the flesh, | our author sees it in the 
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_ Ralph Hodgson. 

‘The title is simply Poems, by Ralph Hodgson 
~ (Macmillan ; 3s. 6d. net).. The poems are refresh- 

- ingly objective. Mr. Hodgson has an eye for 

at nature and folk—especially gipsy and other un- 

_ conyentional folk. He sympathizes with Eve 
_ (abhorring the Serpent) and all her daughters, 

7 ae both the righteous and the sinners. He sym- 
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fear of death. With the arkthion. ° 
his prisoners are freed from. the terror 0 
But no explanation is ie a of how this i 
by the death of Christ. We can only sup 

it alludes to a popular belief in the ae 
between sin and death which the Author do 


which is indifferently described by the 
dyafew, xabapifew and redAcodv, is bound up 
. the axiomatic blood-theory of the ancient Ww 
According to Paul, Christ’s death isa ‘sa 
which expiates the penalty of gin for | those 
he represents ; according to Hebrews, his deat 
also due to God’s grace and also ‘a represe 
act, but it is specifically the sacrifice whic 
the defilement of sin. Both work out the 
idea that ‘Christ died for sins accord 
scriptures,’ but they work it out from’ 
points of view, and Hebrews starts from 
It is strange that Calvin and 
Arnold, who do not often agree 


the strath of God by a vicarious sacrifice 
reinstates the sinner in God’s favour. Bi 
O. T. sacrifices to which Hebrews ae 


without ; they imply his gracious sett 
- people and seek to preserve it. The annual 


according to prebsews, is not to pte 
wrath but to. establish once \and for all 
and immediate relation between God and h 
people. The wrath of God, in Hebrews, is f 
apostates and renegades. SANT tah Se 


Qlous. 
pathizes with Adam and all men. His s 


The song of men all sorts and kinds, 
As many tempers, moods and a 
As leaves are on a tree, 
_As many faiths and castes 
As many human bloods Dh 
As in the’ world may be. 


: NS Sea 
He sympathizes even with death. 


B Bm rf 
he world’s Bape. forward t to” its latest fair 


rre ike to meet one Cals still, 
a well kenned for PY l 


e now riding up the hill 
pep and take ve up with him.... 


that thot ait come from Him. 
I’m tired—and get me home.’ 
- fey .” . 1 


when war was declared and ah cith 


A reign Legion. _ He fell at Belloy-en- 
the 4th of July 1916. 


Seeger was one of the unaccountably J 
educated men and poets whom this 


has devoured. He wrote poetry when 

Harvard and | again when he was in Faris. 

wrote has been published now in one 

ul volume, entitled simply Poems 

5s. net), and with as truly beautiful 

ctory memoir by William Archer. That 

us most characteristic of Alan Seeger was 

joyment of life. He regarded the war as an 

tunity for the fullest joy in Hiving. This is 
e wrote of it to his mother: : 

uu must not be anxious about my not coming 

ane chances are about ten to one ee I 


tid 0 some > part of the burden. If so 
a part should fall to your share, you would be 
far superior to other women and should be 
ingly proud. There would be nothing 
I could not have done otherwise than 
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& 


ae cannot Te oelily G mean anything worse. to oe Be 


good ‘soldier.’ 


France?’ | tf is from that Ode that we 
quotation : iy 


If i in all moments we ie given rou 
Of virtues that were thought American. 
I know not if in all things done and ‘ 
All has been well and good, © 

Or if each one of us can hold his head 
As proudly’ as he should, 


Whose shades our Side venerates pe 

If we’ve not somewhat fallen and some 
astray. 

But you to whom our land’s good name is 

If there be any here 


Than that at Shiloh and Antietam sale ae 
Be proud of these, have joy in this at least, 
And cry: ‘Now heaven be praised S 
That in that hour that most imperilled ee 
By cAReRS her liberty wine foremost raised — 


And when of a most formidable Mine 

She checked each onset, arduous to stem— ‘ o 
Foiled and frustrated them— 

On those red fields where blow with erous 
Was countered, whether the gigantic fray — 


Rolled by the Meuse or at the Bois Scbat, : a 


Accents of ours were in the fierce melee é 


When the slain bugler has long ceased to sound 
And on the tangled wires 
The last wild rally staggers, crumbles, SOD EE 


drops ; 
Now heaven be thanked, a few brave naps were 
ours.’ . 
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A. Gordon Mitchell. 

The Rey. A. Gordon Mitchell, D.D., has written 
‘a sequence of sacred roundels’ for the benefit of 
‘all who suffer bereavement through the great war.’ 
The title is Susurri Viatoris (Paisley: Gardner). 
Take this example: 


All the way, my Saviour and my Lord,* 

Keep my soul that is so prone to stray, 

Go before, and keep Thy watch and ward 
All the way. 


That I may be faithful in the fray, 
Place within my hand Thy conquering sword, 
In the battle be my spirit’s stay. 


Trusting in Thine everlasting word, 

Lightened by Thy boundless mercy’s ray, 

Safely I the stream of death shall. ford 
All the way. 


Stephen Reid-~Heyman. 

In his most recent book Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore tells us why we believe in immortality. “It 
is not because it can be scientifically demonstrated, 
still less because it can be captured from the whirl 
of a turning table. Itis because the personality of 
man has more in it than itself. There is enough 
to live by and something over. And that overflow 
of personality is consciousness of the infinite. 

Without thought of Tagore Mr. Reid-Heyman 
has A Vision of Immortality (Blackwell; 2s. 6d. 
net) and writes it down poetically. The man in 
him is not content to eat and to drink, because he 
knows that to-morrow he will ~o¢ die.’ His capacity 
is more than one world can fill. 

‘For the poetry, as pure poetry, take this song : 

I hover ! 
Over the heart of a rose, 
And over 

Every bud of the field that blows, 

Every blossom that peeps and springs, 

All the beautiful woodland things. 

There, where the dappled orchis grows, 

Hide I a moment, close, so close, 

None but the honey-bee may discover. 

Snatch I a kiss from the thyme, my lover: 

And, as the tasselled catkin swings, 

Dry I at dawn my dew-drenched wings. 

Breath am I of the scented clover ; 

Heart of the bird that mounts and sings; 

Soul of all swift and lovely things. 

Seek for me, follow me. Where I go 

Only the wisest shall ever know. 


*Eight Writers. : (Me 
The new volume of Mr. Blackwell’s series 
‘Adventurers All’ is Az a Venture (2s. net). It 


contains poems by eight writers—Lucy Hawkins, 


Edward Storer, Marian Ramié, Emma Gurney 
Salter, C. E. Sharpley, Doreen E. A. Wallace, Leo 
French, Beatrice Llewellyn Thomas. Let us offer 


as example—though it*is impossible to make one — 


of these poets represent another—Emma Gurney 
Salter’s 
A Woman’s LIFE. 


You had not called her lot unblest, 
She had all care and comfort meet,. 
Yet still an inward sigh confess’d 
The life was dwarfed and ingpmplete, 
It wanted somehow zest. 


No poverty her scope confin’d, 
No poignant grief had dimm’d her sun, 
Faces and speech around were kind— 
And yet it seemed her life lagged on 
Lonely, and blank, and blind. 


For its own bitterness the heart 

Knoweth alone, nor stranger may 
In its most sacred joy have part; 

None cared to know when she was gay, ' 
Nor when her tears would start. 


Ah, the lost hopes for which she yearned, 
Vain purpose, unattained delight! 

Her garden to a desert turned, 
All glow and colour faded quite 

Where once the halo burned! 


The dark, dead waters of her soul 
Love’s angel came not to bestir, 

Love might have made the half-life whole, 
But she must fight. (ah! pity her) 

Blind forces that control. 


She watched her youth fade from her, year 
By year, the way grow ‘still more steep, 
Her pilot-stars all disappear, 
The lengthening shadows onward cree 
Without or joy or fear. 


‘O to have drained in one glad breath 
Life’s rapture—to have known one day, 
Even one, of fullest life (she saith), 
But souls that faint beside the way 
Give thee ae erecling, Death.’ 
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